museum 


The  following  items  are  offered  for  sale 
exclusively  by  The  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History.  All  proceeds  go 
toward  furthering  the  Museums  mission 
of  collection,  preservation,  and 
documentation  of  the  history  of 
America’s  capital  markets. 

Seri  pop  li  i I y — 

The  Art  of*  Finance 

By  Keith  Hollender.  This  hardcover  book  is  the 
definitive  text  for  collectors  of  financial  docu- 
ments. For  experienced  collectors  as  well  as 
beginners,  the  book  has  120  illustrations,  many 
in  color.  Published  by  the  Museum  ol  American 
Financial  History.  Subjects  include  railroad 
“barons,”  gold  rushes,  early  European  trading 
companies.  $29.95 

America.  Money,  and  War 

The  Museum’s  insightful  teaching  resource  kit 
and  exhibit  catalogue  on  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  educator’s  resource  kit  is  a 
three-ring  binder  with  subject  overview/discus- 
sion  plates,  20  color  slides  of  notes,  bills,  and 
bonds,  with  a soft  cover,  42-page  illustrated  cata- 
logue. Catalogue  available  separately.  $49.95 
(Catalogue  only,  $14.25) 

The  Bixby  Fetter 

Notecards  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  handwritten 
letter  of  condolence  to  a Massachusetts  woman 
who  lost  all  five  of  her  sons  in  Civil  War  battle. 
The  message  is  clearly  legible  and  shows 
Lincoln’s  anguish  for  both  mother  and  nation. 
Shipped  in  a box  of  eight  cards,  with  envelopes. 
$13.00  (Price  includes  shipping  and  handling.) 

Friends  of 
Financial  History 

Our  quarterly  magazine  offers  feature  stories  on 
great  financial  leaders,  historic  events,  updates 
on  Museum  exhibits  and  activities,  and  a special 
section  for  collectors  of  financial  memorabilia. 
$25.00  (For  educators,  $20.00) 

Please  see  order  form  on 
inside  back  cover 


AMERICA.  MONEY, 


Art  of  Fini 
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Some  of  the 
little  start-ups” 
you’11  find  on 
The  Nasdaq 
Stock  Market* 


Looking  back  today,  it’s  hard  to  imagine 
that  just 
over  17 
years  ago 

I Apple  Computer  began  as 
an  idea  in  a garage  in  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
California. 

Or  that  in  1973,  one 
radio  station  would  grow 
to  become  Infinity 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  the  largest  company 
in  the  U.S.  devoted  exclusively  to  radio  broad- 
casting, now  worth 
over  a billion  dollars. 
Or  that  in  1970  a 
new  computerized  stock  market  would  emerge 
and  change  the  way  stocks  have 
been  traded  for  the  last  200  years. 

Today,  just  25  years  later, 

Nasdaq  is  trading  stock  in  more  companies 


than  any 
other  market 
on  earth. 

In  that  time  we’ve  watched  many 

little  start-up 
companies 
like  Intel, 
Microsoft  and 

MCI  grow  into  major  corporations. 
And  although  Nasdaq  lists 

companies  with  market  values 
larger  than  $20  billion  and  as 
small  as  $10  million,  they  all 
share  one  thing  in 
common. 

A visionary  approach 
to  doing  business. 

And  a willingness  to  challenge  the  status  quo. 


Where  will  the  MCIs,  Microsofts  and 
Intels  of  tomorrow  be  found?  The  same  place 
you’ll  find  the  MCIs,  Microsofts  and  Intels 
of  today. 


NASDAQ 

The  stock  market  for 
the  next  100  years2* 
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The  American  Stock  Exchange 

The  Marketplace  for 
Innovative, 

Growing  Companies. 


Tailored  Visibility  Programs 
Fairness  To  Investors 


For  more  information  contact  Dick  Syron,  American  Stock  Exchange  Chairman,  at  2x2-306-5353  or  rsyron9amex.com. 
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Scripophily,”  Abraham  Lincoln  notecards, 
Bulls  and  Bears,  a Civil  War  catalogue  and  an 
educators’  resource  kit  are  all  on  sale  via  mail 
order  from  the  Museum  gift  shop.  Order 
forms  are  on  the  inside  front  and  back  covers. 
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A Winter  of  Growth 

The  Museum  has  had  a productive  winter, 
highlighted  by  the  recent  acquisition  of  a 
magnificent,  1792  U.S.  government  bond. 
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About  the  Museum 

The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History: 
Hours,  location,  exhibits. 
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Museum  People  and  News 

The  1995  Winter  Fundraiser  was  a 
tremendous  success;  John  Hancock  donates 
John  Hancock;  How  to  give  a gift  subscription 
to  Friends  of  Financial  Flistory. 

1 I 

America,  Money,  and  War 

The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History 
sells  historic  posters,  notecards,  gifts,  and  a 
book  on  collecting  financial  memorabilia. 

I 2 

The  American 
Bank  Note  Company 

The  American  Bank  Note  Company,  well- 
known  as  the  19th  Century  engraver  of  United 
States  currency,  stocks  and  bonds,  celebrates  its 
200th  anniversary  this  year.  Throughout  its 
two  centuries  of  existence,  the  company’s  basic 
business  plan  has  not  changed:  combine  the 
highest  quality  art  with  the  best  possible 
technology.  Today  it  is  also  a world  leader  in 
the  production  of  high  tech  marketing  materi- 
als including  holographic  images  for  credit 
cards.  Part  I of  a series  on  this  great  company 
in  American  financial  history. 

21 

Robber  Barons 

Think  Bill  Clinton  is  having  a hard  time  with 
the  media?  He  should  thank  his  lucky  stars  that 
he  didn’t  hold  office  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  publications  such  as  “Puck”  and  “The 
Judge”  regularly  skewered,  roasted  and  burned 
anyone  they  pleased.  Friends  presents  the  great 
“Robber  Barons”  as  19th  Century  editors  and 
illustrators  saw  them.  Compiled  by  David  Beach. 


26 

The  Price  of  Liberty 

America  was  in  desparate  trouble. 

The  war  for  independence  had  bankrupt  the 
fledgling  nation,  inflation  was  rampant,  paper 
currency  was  worthless,  and  the  nation  was 
divided  by  its  debt.  A new  acquisition  by  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History 
illustrates  how  the  social  and  fiscal  crises  were 
overcome  — and  how  the  groundwork  was 
laid  for  the  financial  colossus  that  was  to 
become  the  American  capital  markets. 


T11E  C OLLECTOR 

A FORUM  FOR  THE  COLLECTOR  OF 
VINTAGE  FINANCIAL  MEMOF4ABILIA. 

28 

Strasburg  1995  Is  A Hit! 

R.M.  Smythe’s  Strasburg  Event  was  attended 
by  over  35  dealers  from  seven  countries.  Those 
who  attended  saw  the  highest  hammer  price 
yet  for  any  certificate,  a 1783  American  share. 

31 

Collector’s  Mailbox 

News  and  notes  from  readers 

33 

Market  Pua.CE 

Display,  classified  advertising 

38 

Shopping  Guide 

Who,  what  and  where 

39 

In  Case  of  Settlement 

If  all  else  fails,  make  the  bond  beautiful, 
and  there  can  be  life  after  the  demise  of  a 
portfolio  investment  — as  a collectible. 

By  Daniel  M.  Collier,  Jr. 

40 

From  the  Collection 

The  art  of  the  engraver,  as  represented 
by  the  vignettes  of  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company. 
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As  the  years  go  by,  our  commitment  to  serving 
serious  investors  continues  to  grow. 


Publications , Services , and  Database  Information  for  the  Capital  Markets 


Standard  & Poor's  Corporation 
25  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  10004-0419 
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New  Faces  Reflect 
Another  Winter  of  Growth 

The  museum  will  receive  a grant  in  April,  and  a magnificent  artifact 
registered  to  George  Washington  has  been  added  to  the  collection. 


By  John  E.  Herzog 


A 


s I write  this,  I am  preparing  to 
spend  a week  at  the  Securities 
.Industry  Institute,  the  Wharton 
School  program  now  in  its  43rd  year.  This 
program  brings  together  about  five  hundred 
career  minded  people  from  the  industry  for  a 
week  of  intensive  discussions  and  lectures 
given  by  Wharton  professors,  as  well  as  lead- 
ers in  the  industry.  In  the  context  of  history, 
this  is  one  of  the  things  the  industry  can  be 
very  proud  about,  and  which,  I feel  certain, 
has  had  a great  effect  on  raising  the  standards 
of  management  quality  across  the  industry. 
The  program  is  accomplished  in  three  con- 
secutive years,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  time 
to  assimilate  the  experience  and  prepare  for 
the  next  session.  In  between,  there  is  com- 
mittee work,  and  cultivation  of  the  people 
met  the  year  before. 

Here  at  the  Museum,  we  have  been 
busy  with  a number  of  projects.  We  have 
just  completed  our  fundraiser,  and  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  honoring  Phil  Carret,  one 
of  the  deans  of  the  mutual  fund  industry  in 
America,  and,  as  we  all  discovered  when  he 
spoke,  a very  charming  and  entertaining 
man.  But  you  will  be  reading  more  about 
that  later  in  this  issue.  We  have  a new  face 
pending  for  the  editorial  team  for  the  next 
issue,  who  will  be  helping  to  meet  our 
deadlines.  Yes,  we  are  all  well  aware  that 
our  schedules  have  plenty  of  elastic  sewn 
in,  but  we  hope  to  improve,  and  we  thank 
you  all  for  your  patience  and  understand- 
ing.  Alan  Barnett  is  the  design  guru  whose 
work  you  will  be  seeing,  and  Alan  also  did 
the  work  on  the  Civil  War  financing  cata- 
logue, which  has  been  enthusiastically 
received. 
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The  Civil  War  exhibit  at  the  Museum 
of  the  Confederacy  in  Richmond  contin- 
ues to  get  good  reviews,  and  I urge  you  to 
go  out  of  your  way  a bit  to  see  it,  if  you  are 
not  far  away.  And  our  gallery  is  about  to 
get  a new  show,  too.  We  are  going  to 
mount  an  exhibit  of  “Gems  From  Our 
Own  Collection”  since  we  have  been  slow- 
ly acquiring  the  odd  nice  thing  here  and 


Phil  Carret  accepts  his  award  at  our  benefit  dinner. 


there,  and  want  to  share  them  with  you  all. 
You  probably  remember  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  letter  instructing  the  Bank  of 
New  York  to  continue  to  purchase  U.S. 
government  bonds  in  the  open  market  for 
the  account  of  the  Treasury,  with  a promise 
of  $150,000  to  support  these  operations. 
We  have  also  acquired  a magnificent  U.S. 


government  bond,  dated  1792,  registered 
to  George  Washington,  and  signed  by  him. 
It  was  given  in  return  for  “assumed  debt,” 
and  among  other  interesting  details,  it  is 
the  first  example  of  a bond  on  which  the 
dollar  sign  as  we  know  it  was  used!  Please 
see  the  article  on  this  splendid  acquisition. 

We  have  gotten  our  databases  up  to 
speed,  we  think,  and  if  your  address  isn’t 
just  right,  please  drop  us  a note  so  we  can 
correct  it.  Meg  Ventrudo  has  been  working 
tirelessly  on  the  collection,  and  we  think 
we  have  it  in  pretty  good  order.  In  April, 
we  will  get  the  benefit  of  a grant  we  were 
awarded,  when  an  experienced  museum 
auditor  will  visit  with  us  for  a critique  and 
analysis  of  all  we  are  doing.  Diane  Moore 
will  be  in  charge  of  that  visit. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  began 
to  identi5r  institutional  support  for  the 
Museum,  and  in  connection  with  the 
annual  fundraiser,  sent  letters  to  about 
thirty  organizations  asking  for  help.  We  are 
following  these  up,  and  have  been  pleased 
so  far  with  the  first  fruits  from  this  effort. 
We  will  keep  you  posted  on  progress,  and 
hope  you  will  let  us  know  if  you  have  an 
idea  along  these  lines. 

As  this  issue  of  Friends  of  Financial 
History  went  to  press,  we  learned  of  the 
death  of  Wil  Roberts.  Wil  served  on  the 
magazine’s  editorial  advisory  board  and 
was  a vice  president  at  R.M.  Smythe  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  contributions  at 
Smythe  and  to  Friends — as  well  as  his 
good  cheer — will  be  missed  by  all. 

And  there  have  been  other  things,  too, 
many  of  which  you’ll  read  about.  Many 
thanks  for  your  support,  and  please  write 
when  you  think  of  something  we  can  do,  or 
do  better!  And,  have  a great  Spring,  raan 
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Imagine  how  many  tons  of  paper 
are  showered  on  the  heads  of  presi- 
dents, moon  walkers,  athletes  and  vis- 
iting dignitaries.  That's  how  many 
tons  of  paper  broker/dealers  eliminate 
by  clearing  with  Ernst  & Company. 

Ernst  & Company  introduces  the 
Ernst  Paperless  Solution  (EPS):  the 
first  paperless  information  manage- 
ment system  utilizing  optical  storage. 
It's  revolutionary,  and  not  just 
because  it  saves  paper. 

EPS  also  saves  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  time.  It  allows  you,  and  us, 
to  respond  much  more  quickly  to 


clients'  inquiries  and  problems.  You  no 
longer  need  to  dig  out  reports  from  file 
cabinets  and  dead  storage,  or  spend 
hours  searching  through  microfiche. 
EPS  allows  you  to  see  copies  of  state- 
ments, confirms,  trading  summaries, 
money  lines  and  a long  list  of  other 
reports  right  on  your  computer,  within 
seconds. 

EPS  saves  money,  as  well.  It 
makes  every  other  system  of  archival 
retrieval  suddenly,  and  hopelessly,  out 
of  date. 

Its  advantages  over  the  system 
you  are  using  now  are  apparent  from 


day  one.  As  groundbreaking  as  EPS 
may  be,  there  are  many  other  bene- 
fits you  will  enjoy  by  clearing  with 
Ernst  & Company.  Like  our  unique 
brand  of  personalized  service.  And 
our  thorough  and  well-earned  repu- 
tation for  excellence  in  execution  and 
clearing. 

You  can  hear  all  about  it,  first 
hand,  and  not  on  paper,  by  calling 
Mitch  Meisler  at  1-800-48  ERNST. 


Ernst 


The  company  that  works  for  you. 
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CHRONICLING  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA’S  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  is  the  only  public  repository  of  documents, 
stock  and  bond  certificates,  engravings,  and  other  historically  significant  artifacts  dedicated 
to  the  establishment  and  evolution  of  the  financial  history  of  the  United  States. 


The  Museum  is  located  at  24  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Hours: 
11:30AM  until  2:30pm,  Monday  through  Friday.  Admission  is  free. 
Special  hours  can  be  arranged  for  group  tours.  For  further  informa- 
tion call  212-908-4519. 

The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  proudly  introduces  a 
new  exhibit,  “Gems  From  Our  Collection.”  We  have  selected  some 
significant  and  exceptional  artifacts  representing  the  diverse  aspects 
of  over  200  years  of  our  financial  history  and  the  people  who  were 
a part  of  that  history.  Included  in  the  exhibit  is  a display  of  early 
“Bawl  Street  Journals”  from  the  Bond  Club  of  New  York  and  a sec- 
tion featuring  women  in  finance.  Shown  here  is  a picture  published 
in  a newspaper  in  1943  with  the  caption:  “Women  in  the 
Quotation  Room  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  answering 
requests  for  any  stock  price  within  60  seconds  after  being  asked. 
Due  to  a manpower  shortage,  more  and  more  women  are  finding 
employment  on  the  Street.” 
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Philip  Carret  Honored  At  Fund  Raiser 


Philip  L.  Carret  was  honored  with  the 
“Outstanding  Service  to  American  Capital 
Markets”  award  given  by  The  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History  during  its  fifth 
annual  fundraiser  in  February. 

Mr.  Carret  is  the  founder/chairman 
of  Carret  & Company,  Inc.,  and  a trustee 
of  Pioneer  Group  Mutual  Funds.  Mr. 
Carret,  among  many  notable  achievements 
as  a market  innovator,  is  also  the  author  of 
Buying  a Bond,  Money  Mind  at  90,  and 
The  Art  of  Speculation. 

During  the  fundraiser,  Mr.  Carret,  who 


turned  98  in  November  last  year,  proved  to 
be  an  entertaining  speaker.  Mr.  Carret 
quipped  during  his  acceptance  speech  that 
he  was  the  most  distinguished  member  of  his 
graduating  class  from  Harvard  in  1917.  “Of 
course.  I’m  the  only  one  still  alive  so  that 
makes  it  easier,”  he  joked.  He  added  that  the 
secret  to  his  success  was  that  he  “never 
smoked  and  never  worried.” 

During  the  first  World  War,  Mr.  Carret 
was  a flyer  of  the  well-known  and  colorful 
Sopwith  Camel  bi-winged  aircraft.  After  the 
war  ended,  Mr.  Carret  left  the  military  and 


soon  founded  the  Pioneer  Fund.  The  fund 
became  one  of  the  great  mutual  funds  in  the 
American  marketplace. 

Some  125  people  attended  the  gala 
fundraiser,  which  was  held  at  the  Union 
League  Club  in  New  York  City.  Museum 
executive  director  Diane  Moore  reports 
that  the  Museum’s  financial  goals  for  the 
year  were  met  thanks  to  the  many  generous 
donations. 

The  Museum  of  American  Financial 
History  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation 
to  the  following  donors  for  their  support. 


Individuals 

Charles  Abrams 
Dr.  Edward  I.  Altman 
Alan  Barnett 
David  Barnett 
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Frank  and  Kathrine 
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Frank  Betz 
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Andrew  M.  Blum 
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John  A.  Carey 
Daniel  Carper 
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W.  Sam  Chandoha 
Diane  Coffey 
Meg  Crane 
John  P.  Curran 


Pierre  de  Vegh 
Michael  Dritz 
Stephen  Ehrlich 
James  W.  Everett 
Arthur  Feder 
George  Foot 
Cono  Fusco 
Irwin  Geduld 
John  and  Patti  Gibney 
David  and  Lorna 
Goodrich 
Michael  Griffin 
Molly  Butler  Hart 
William  Hazen 
P.R.  Herzig  & 
Company 
Dr.  Nina  Hill 
Gary  Hindes 
Samuel  Jacobson 
Sheila  Kalnick 


Solomon  Kaplowitz 
Allan  Keene 
Tom  and  Angela  Levis 
Lewis  & Waechter 
Bobye  List 
Louis  Lubrano 
Jeffrey  Lynford 
Richard  Maddock 
Alexander  Miller 
Charles  and  Wilma 
Mooney 
Ted  Moudis 
Richard  Netter 
Michael  A.  Nicolais 
Steven  Nowack 
David  Olderman 
Arthur  Pacheco 
Sonia  Rosenbaum 
Karen  Schlesinger 
William  Schmidt 


Jerry  Seslowe 
Thomas  Shevlin 
William  and  Adrianne 
Silver 

Ira  Sturtevant 
Betsy  Treitler 
Thomas  and  Margaret 
Ventrudo 

Stephen  Von  Bargen 
Robert  and  Roberta 
Waldow 
Ashley  Williams 
Richard  S.  Wilson 

Alexander  Hamilton 

Thomas  J.  Asher 
Richard  DeMay 
Donaldson,  Lufkin, 
Jenrette 

Heartland  Advisors 
John  and  Diana  Herzog 


Joseph  McLaughlin 
Koeppel  & Koeppel 
Lont  & Overkamp 
Gordon  S.  Macklin 
R.M.  Smythe  & Co. 
John  L.  Watson,  III 
John  and  Sigrid  VanEck 
The  Capitol  Group 

Institutions 

ADP  Brokerage  Services 
Ernst  & Company 
Fisher  Investments,  Inc. 
Herzog  Heine  Geduld 
Heine  Securities  Corp. 
National  Association 
of  Securities  Dealers 
Securities  Industry 
Association 
The  George  Libert 
Foundation 


Wil  Roberts,  Financial  Historian,  Dies  at  71 


Wilmer  S.  Roberts,  a well-known  historian 
of  American  financial  history,  and  vice 
president  of  R.  M.  Smythe,  has  died. 

Mr.  Roberts  made  a career  of  his  life- 
long interest  in  financial  documents  after 
20  years  in  advertising. 

Diana  Herzog,  president  of  Smythe, 
remembers  Mr.  Roberts  calling  the  compa- 


ny shortly  after  seeing  their  first  exhibit  of 
historic  documents.  In  the  mid  1970s, 
scripophily  was  a new  business  direction 
for  Smythe,  and  Mrs.  Herzog  recalls  how 
Mr.  Roberts  enthusiastically  supported  the 
venture.  “He  quickly  became  our  friend, 
mentor,  adviser  and  partner,”  she  said.  He 
is  survived  by  two  brothers  and  two  sons. 
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John  Hancock  Donates  John  Hancock 


John  Hancock  Willing  Rhein,  III,  president 
of  The  Investor  Intelligence  Group,  has 
given  one  of  his  archived  treasures  to  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History. 

When  Rhein  was  publisher  of  Equities 
magazine,  his  partner,  Bob  Flaherty, 
thought  it  was  novel  that  their  magazine 
should  have  the  only  publisher  who  could 
literally  write  his  own  John  Hancock.  So  he 
presented  Rhein  with  a receipt  bearing  the 
actual  signature  of  this  historic  figure.  The 
presentation  was  made  in  a brief  ceremony 
during  one  of  the  magazine’s  cor- 
porate conferences  at  New  York's 
Plaza  Hotel.  Flaherty,  known  for 
his  eloquence  and  his  gifted  pen, 
after  commenting  on  John 
Hancock’s  courage  and  commit- 
ment to  freedom  in  the  face  of 
great  personal  risk  remarked, 

“...the  lesson  for  you  and  me, 
and  all  the  assembled  presidents 
and  investors  in  NASDAQ  com- 
panies is  whenever  we  don’t  like 
our  world,  let  us  try  to  change  it 
for  the  better.  Never  let  us  doubt 
we  can  do  something  good  before 
we  have  tried  our  best.” 

cr  — -j 

The  autographed  receipt 
was  written  by  Hancock  on  the 
16th  of  May  1760  when  he  was 
23  years  old.  It  was  six  years  after 
his  graduation  from  Harvard 
College,  and,  at  the  time,  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  his  uncle, 

Thomas  Hancock,  a wealthy 
book  binder  and  entrepreneur. 

At  the  time,  Thomas  Hancock  was 
the  executor  of  his  brother’s  estate,  The 
Reverend  John  Hancock.  The  document 
acknowledges  John  Hancock’s  receipt  of 
his  father’s  legacy. 

Hancock  writes:  Reed  of  Thomas 
Hancock  Esq.  One  of  the  Executors  of  the 
last  Will  & Testament  of  my  Father  the 
Revd  John  Hancock  Dec.d  One  hundred 
and  seventeen  pounds  eleven  shillings  & 


three  pence  Lawful  money  in  full  of  my  pro- 
portion of  Three  hundred  & Fifty  two 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  nine  pence 
Balance  due  on  his  Books  to  the  Heirs  of  my 
Father;  Rec’d  at  sametime  Sixteen  pounds 
and  nine  shillings  Interest  to  this  day.” 

The  document  also  shows  Hancock 
wrote  the  mathematical  calculations  show- 
ing the  interest  due.  The  overall  condition 
of  the  document  is  excellent,  with  one 
small  tear  at  the  fold,  just  touching  the 
serif  of  the  signature. 
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John  Hancock  was  born  in  Braintree 
Massachusetts  on  January  23,  1737,  and 
died  in  Quincy  Massachusetts  on  October 
8,  1793.  He  was  elected  several  times  to 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  and  was 
president  of  the  Provisional  Congress. 
Perhaps  he  is  best  known  for  being  the  first 
to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  his  bold,  highly  distinctive  signature. 
(The  legend  of  the  oversized  signature  was 


to  enable  King  George  III  to  “read  it  with- 
out his  spectacles.”) 

He  was  reported  to  have  been  a man 
with  “strong  common  sense,  great  decision 
of  character,  of  polished  manners,  and  easy 
address  and  was  affable,  liberal  and  charita- 
ble. Although  at  times  given  to  vanity  and 
jealousy,  he  was  a sincere  patriot  and  pos- 
sessed great  ability.” 

Another  testament  to  John  Hancock’s 
character  can  be  read  into  the  timing  of  his 
inheritance  and  the  American  Revolution. 

The  1 17  pounds  he  received 
from  his  father  in  1760  was  a 
tidy  sum  for  a 23  year-old.  In 
1764,  when  the  wealthy 
Thomas  Hancock  died,  John 
inherited  a fortune  of  80,000 
pounds!  So  when  Hancock 
pledged  his  sacred  honor  and 
his  fortune  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, he  truly  had  a for- 
tune to  lose! 

Rhein  has  admired  John 
Herzog  for  his  effort  to  estab- 
lish a museum  that  would  tell 
the  story  of  the  men  who  made 
America  by  exhibiting  historic 
“paper  trails.”  He  wanted  to  do 
something  to  help.  Upon  giv- 
ing the  Hancock  receipt  to  the 
Museum  ol  American  Finan- 
cial History,  Rhein  remarked, 
“Museums  are  a priceless 
ingredient  in  the  learning 
process.  Through  the  relics  of 
the  past  a person  can  relive 
experiences  more  vividly.  I wonder  how 
many  other  treasures  still  lie  shielded 
from  view  in  basement  and  attic  archive 
trunks,  waiting  to  be  seen  on  some  dis- 
tant day  when  heirs  are  cleaning  up 
while  cleaning  out?"  John  Hancock’s  sig- 
nature is  a wonderful  expression  of  elo- 
quence from  a time  we  all  view  with  awe, 
and  it’s  nice  to  know  that  it  will  be  in  a 
place  where  it  can  be  appreciated  fully. 
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Proud  Supporters  of  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History 


N E M C O 
BROKERAGE 


Stephen  A.  Cooper 
Life  Insurance 

Benefit  Consulting  & Related  Services 
14  East  60th  Street,  Suite  1000 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)421-5700 
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AMERICA,  MONEY,  AND  WAR 


NOTECARDS,  SLIDE  SHOWS  FOR  TEACHERS,  A CATALOGUE  ON 
FINANCING  THE  ClVIL  WAR,  AND  “ SCRI POPH I LY  ” ARE  NOW  ON  SALE  FROM 

the  Museum  of  American  Financial  History. 


Mk  braham  Lincoln  notecards,  an 
educator’s  resource  and  cata- 
_X_  _^^_logue  on  financing  the  Civil 
War,  and  a benchmark  tome  on  scripophi- 
ly are  new  ventures  by  the  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History  and  are  now 
available  to  the  public.  The  notecards,  cat- 
alogue, and  teacher  resource  materials,  for 
sale  by  mail  or  telephone  order,  are  exten- 
sions of  the  Museum's  popular  exhibit  on 
the  financing  of  the  Civil  War. 

While  the  fiscal  side  of  that  war  may 
be  readily  grasped  as  a project  for  an 
American  financial  museum  one  would  be 
within  bounds  to  ask  if  publishing  Lincoln 
notecards  is  a stretch? 

Not  at  all,  says  John  Herzog,  founder 
of  the  New  York  City  museum.  “We  can- 
not afford  to  overlook  the  powerful  emo- 
tional issues  of  the  Civil  War,”  he  says, 
explaining  how  strong  emotions  are  often 
catalysts  for  such  seemingly  unrelated 
actions  like  financial  legislation. 

Lincoln’s  condolence  letter  to  Mrs. 
Bixby  was  written  by  the  President  to  a 
Massachusetts  woman  who  lost  all  five  of 
her  sons  in  Civil  War  combat.  It  is  believed 
by  some  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
examples  of  English  prose  writing. 

A stylized  version  of  the  Bixby  letter 
now  graces  the  front  of  a high  quality  note- 
card,  shipped  in  a box  of  eight,  and  may  be 
purchased  directly  from  the  Museum  for 
$14.95.  (See  the  inside  cover  of  this  issue 
of  Friends  of  Financial  History  for  a full- 
color  reproduction.) 

The  Museums  illustrated  catalogue 
on  financing  the  Civil  War  may  be  pur- 
chased individually;  it  is  also  included  as 
part  ol  the  entire  teaching  resource  kit, 
which  is  designed  for  classroom  use.  Both 
items  are  extensions  of  the  Museum’s 


exhibit  which  displays  the  different  finan- 
cial strategies  followed  by  the  North  and 
the  South.  The  resource  kit  includes  20 
slides  ol  various  significant  currencies,  such 
as  a Coniederate  States  of  America-issued 
$1,000  bond,  complete  with  eight  $30 
coupons  attached. 

The  kit  is  bound  in  a three-ring 
binder  and  includes  overviews  for  teachers 
on  relevant  background  information 
including  the  growth  of  pre-war  America, 
on  Lincoln’s  election  and  the  South’s  seces- 
sion, and  the  economic  impact  of  the  war. 

The  catalogue  is  a soft-cover,  42  page 
overview  and  analysis  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  America,  from  both  the  Northern 
and  Southern  positions,  before,  during  and 
after  the  war.  The  catalogue  is  illustrated 
with  different  bonds  and  notes  of  the  era, 
and  the  significance  of  each  of  these  items 
is  explained.  A “walking  tour”  of  the 
Museum’s  exhibit,  when  displayed  in  its 
gallery  in  New  York  City  is  included,  as 
well  as  cameo  biographies  of  Lincoln, 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  their  respective 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

The  catalogue  may  be  purchased 
directly  from  the  Museum.  (The  cover  of 
the  catalogue  is  illustrated  from  an  oil 
painting  of  a Civil  War  battle  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  Museum  of  the  Confederacy. 

With  “Scripophily  — The  Art  of 
Finance,”  the  Museum  enters  the  world  of 
book  publishing  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a 
hardcover  book,  written  by  Keith 
Hollender,  and  as  the  title  suggests,  is  ded- 
icated to  the  collecting  of  original  financial 
documents. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, each  focused  on  a different  aspect  of 
the  worldwide  scripophily  theme:  the  first 
provides  general  background  and  the  his- 


torical origins  of  scripophily;  the  second 
covers  collecting  themes  such  as  mining, 
railroads,  banking  and  shipping  by  coun- 
try; and  the  third  offers  practical  advice 
and  suggestions  on  building,  valuing,  and 
ultimately  selling  a collection. 

Some  of  the  subjects  covered  include: 
the  origins  of  share  trading,  beginning 
4,000  years  ago  in  Mesopotamia;  early 
European  trading  companies  and  the 
“South  Sea  Bubble”;  the  American  “rail- 
road barons”  and  the  gold  rushes  of 
California,  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

“Scripophily  — The  Art  of  Finance” 
contains  160  pages  with  over  120  illustra- 
tions, many  in  color,  and  is  produced  in 
hard  cover  with  a full-color  dust  jacket. 

“It  is  fitting  that  the  Museum’s  first 
book  is  an  updated  edition  of  this  classic, 
which  was  first  published  in  1983,  since  we 
have,  in  the  few  short  years  since  our 
founding,  become  the  repository  for  many 
thousands  of  financial  documents.  We 
believe  the  book  will  prove  to  be  an  essen- 
tial reference  for  every  serious  collector  of 
these  beautiful  and  often  rare  works. 

“Most  importantly,  “Scripophily” 
provides  a permanent  record  of  this  most 
unique  art  form,  combining  design,  callig- 
raphy and  engraving,  which,  in  its  final 
application,  is  rapidly  disappearing,”  said 
Diane  Moore,  Executive  Director. 

Because  of  the  increasing  popularity 
of  collecting  these  documents  in  Germany, 
a German-language  edition  has  also  been 
commissioned. 

“Scripophily  — The  Art  of  Finance” 
may  be  purchased  directly  from  the 
Museum  by  writing  or  calling  212-908- 
4519.  An  order  form  for  all  of  these  items 
is  found  on  the  inside  back  cover  of  this 
issue  of  Friends  of  Financial  History.  HsGG 
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An  exclusive  report  for  Friends  of  Financial  History. 
Part  one  of  a series  on  this  important  American  company. 


cross  the  globe  in  private  collec- 
-A^^^-tions,  in  vaults,  safety  deposit 
boxes  and  even  passed  hand-to-hand  in 
daily,  common  transactions,  are  thousands 
of  pieces  of  valuable,  fine  art.  These  range 
from  antique  stock  and  bond  certificates, 
traded  and  sought  by  collectors  around  the 
world,  to  the  daily  exchange  of  a high  tech- 
nology, hologram-bearing  credit  card.  And 
while  these  art  forms  are  diversified  in  func- 
tion and  form,  each  also  represents  a minia- 
ture example  of  the  early  engraver’s  art — 
raised  to  its  finest  level.  They  also  docu- 
ment, in  a living  legacy,  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  America’s  capital  markets  and 
represent  one  of  this  country’s  oldest,  con- 
tinuous corporate  success  stories  — the 
American  Bank  Note  Company. 

The  American  Bank  Note  Company 
traces  its  beginning  back  to  1795.  This  was 
the  important  midpoint  of  the  decade  fol- 
lowing the  ratification  of  the  American 
Constitution,  a time  when  there  was  a press- 
ing need  for  regular  banking  service  and  for 
circulating  bank  notes.  The  place  was 
Philadelphia  and  the  man  was  Robert  Scot. 

The  Federally  chartered  Bank  of  the 
United  States  opened  in  1791  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  a mint  was  established  shortly 
thereafter.  Robert  Scot  was  appointed  its  first 


engraver.  In  succeeding  years,  aided  by  Jacob 
Perkins,  the  Yankee  inventor  who  advanced 
the  art  of  engraving  and  platemaking,  Scot 
formed  the  nucleus  of  what  would  later 
become  the  American  Bank  Note  Company. 
In  1810,  three  Philadelphia  engravers,  with 
associations  to  Scot,  formed  Murray,  Draper, 
Fairman  & Co. 

Thefi  rm  will  be  remembered  for  two 
fundamental  contributions:  (a)  it  estab- 
lished the  value  of  combining  art  and  tech- 
nology as  a bank-note  safety  measure,  and 
(b)  it  established  world  supremacy  of 
American  steel  plate  engraving  methods. 
The  two  contributions  gained  the  organi- 
zation significance  in  the  era  which  began 
in  1823,  an  era  which  culminated  35  years 
later  in  the  formation  of  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company. 

During  this  period,  two  brothers, 
Cyrus  and  Asher  Durand,  created  many  of 
the  innovations  that  characterize  financial- 
certificate  engraving  even  today.  Cyrus  is 
credited  with  introducing,  or  improving, 
many  of  the  tools  of  the  trade,  including 
machines  for  engraving  straight  lines,  wavy 
lines  and  ovals,  as  well  as  a pantograph  size- 
reducing  machine.  Later,  he  also  developed 
a transferring  machine  and  a geometric 
lathe.  Asher  had  a different  claim  to  fame 


— he  was  the  first  to  popularize  Greek  gods 
and  goddesses  in  the  vignettes  (small  pic- 
tures) in  documents  of  value.  These  devices 
are  of  import  in  that  they  are  hard  to  copy, 
their  significance  is  recognized,  they  are  aes- 
thetic— and  they  are  timeless. 

During  this  35-year  period,  one  of 
the  predecessor  companies  to  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company  produced  the  first 
issue  of  U.S.  postage  stamps.  Another  pre- 
decessor company  established  green  as  the 
“money  color.” 

The  formal  creation  of  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company  in  1858,  known  as 
“The  Association,”  was  the  result  of  a 
merger  between  seven  major  security  print- 
ing firms.  It  was  very  well  received  by  the 
banks  and  companies  that  were  its  princi- 
pal clients. 

The  next  twenty  years  were  eventful 
lor  the  American  Bank  Note  Company.  In 
1863,  during  the  American  Civil  War,  the 
U.S.  monetary  system  was  radically  altered 
with  the  passage  of  the  National  Bank  Act. 
Under  the  National  Bank  Act,  locally 
issued  bank  notes  were  superseded  by  notes 
made  under  Federal  control  and  direction. 
Two  other  important  changes  occurred 
with  the  issuance  of  legal  tenders  and 
National  Bank  Notes,  with  a portion  of 
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MEMPHIS  WILL  SURELY  BE  THE  BEST 
PAPER  MONEY  AUCTION  OF  1995! 

Don’t  Miss  This  Landmark  Sale. 

June  17,  1995  • Memphis,  TN 

EACH  HAS  A STORY  TO  TELL... 

R.M.  Smythe  Autograph  Auction 

Over  300  significant  personal  stories  in  autographs,  photographs  and  artifacts  are  offered  including: 

A Franklin,  Eleanor  and  Sara  Roosevelt  land  document  • The  Leonard  Bacon  Papers  containing  letters  by 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Samuel  Morse,  and  Noah  Webster  • 
Brigadier  General  Abraham  Kerns  Arnold’s  military  commissions  signed  by  William  Hardee,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Ulysses  Grant,  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  Grover  Cleveland,  and  Benjamin  Harrison  • A major  portion  of  the  Kate 
Ernst  Collection  featuring:  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Thomas  Edison,  Ernest  Hemingway,  Albert  Einstein,  Napoleon  I, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Virginia  Woolf*  Letters  and  documents  from  such  diverse  individuals  as  Catherine  the 
Great,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  George  Washington,  Dolley  Madison,  Charles  Dickens,  Charles  Lindbergh,  Ingrid 
Bergman,  Josephine  Baker,  Joan  Crawford,  Audrey  Hepburn,  cast  members  of  the  Wizard  of  Oz  and  many  more. 

June  8,  1995  • New  York  City 


To  order  catalogues  and  prices  realized  for  these  two  important  sales, 
send  $12.50  ($17.50  overseas)  for  each,  or  call  800-622-1880  or  212-943-1880 



CTSKO  mi* 

26  Broadway,  Suite  271,  New  York,  NY  10004-1701 
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this  business  awarded  to  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company.  And  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  war  witnessed  enormous  indus- 
trial expansion  with  a corresponding  rise  in 
the  use  of  engraved  certificates  for  securi- 
ties. Production  of  these  notes  was  slow 
and  costly,  but  nevertheless,  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company  managed  to  turn  out 
tens  of  millions  of  National  Bank  Notes 
each  year,  plus  postage  stamps  and  frac- 
tional currency,  as  well  as  securities  certifi- 
cates for  public  and  private  issuers. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  company’s 
reputation  for  excellent  quality  work 
expanded  internationally,  and  it  began  to 
receive  major  orders  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. These  included  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Columbia,  Ecuador,  Greece,  Italy,  Peru, 
Uruguay  and  several  British  territories. 
These  orders  were  for  currencies  and,  occa- 
sionally, stamps  and  government  bonds. 

The  American  Bank  Note  Company 
was  thriving  in  the  private  sector,  as  well, 
during  this  period.  In  an  effort  to  make  its 
stock  certificates  as  secure  as  possible 
against  counterfeiters,  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  issued  a rule  requiring  that  all 
certificates  be  engraved  by  some  “responsi- 
ble” party. 

In  1875,  the  Treasury  Department’s 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  was  cre- 
ated to  print  all  U.S.  notes  and  securities, 
hence  bringing  this  era  of  the  company’s 


history  to  a sudden  close.  In  response,  in 
1879,  the  company  consolidated  its  opera- 
tions with  those  of  another  financial 
engraver,  and  the  crises  was  overcome.  In 
fact,  the  merger  of  the  two  companies 
created  an  institution  that  was  even 
stronger,  as  the  next  decades  would  prove. 


The  new  American  Bank  Note 
Company  prospered  as  the  United  States 
economy  surged  through  the  close  of  the 
1800s.  As  the  country  took  its  place  among 
the  foremost  nations  of  the  world,  much  of 
the  industrial  expansion  within  America 
was  based  upon  public  financing.  This 
required  the  printing  of  stock  certificates 
and  bonds  in  large  volume,  a substantial 
source  of  revenue  to  the  company.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  company  prospered  during 
the  1880s,  1890s,  and  into  the  Twentieth 


Century  from  the  increasing  number  of 
foreign  governments  using  American  Bank 
Note  Company  currency  notes. 

In  1891,  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company  introduced  “planchette  paper,” 
paper  containing  colored  paper  discs  rather 
than  silk  fibers  or  silk  threads.  These  discs 
possess  various  characteristics,  but  all  of 
them  instantly  reveal  any  counterfeit.  This 
paper  is  supplied  by  Crane  & Co.,  which 
also  supplies  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  with  its  currency  paper  needs. 
Today,  this  paper  is  known  to  millions 
around  the  world. 

Another  innovation  came  in  1891, 
this  one  introduced  by  a long-standing 
customer  of  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company,  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany. The  new  product  was  the  traveler’s 
check,  and  it  became  a field  in  which 
American  Bank  Note  soon  became  the  pre- 
eminent supplier  of  engraved  travelers 
check  forms,  incorporating  a variety  of 
safeguards  against  counterfeiting.  Today, 
the  American  Bank  Note  Company  sup- 
plies virtually  all  of  the  major  U.S.  banks 
with  these  forms. 

In  1893,  the  company  designed, 
engraved  and  printed  a notable  series  of 
postage  stamps,  known  as  the  Columbian 
issue,  to  honor  Christopher  Columbus  at 
the  time  of  the  Columbian  Exhibit  in 
Chicago.  Following  their  date  of  issue,  this 


SPANNING  TIME  AND  TECHNOLOGIES:  The  evolution  of  the  steel-plate  printing  press 


Hand  press  used  in  the  early  1800s — 
all  operations  performed  manually 


Early  power-driven  version  of  flat-bed  press — printing 
plate  still  inked,  wiped  and  polished  by  hand 


Later  version  of  flat-bed  press — printing  plate 
mechanically  inked  and  wiped,  but  polished  by  hand 
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DEALERS  IN  OLD  BONDS  AND  SHARES  SINCE  1979 


Located  in  Central  London  (nearest  Underground,  Bond  Street) 
Over  1000  different  certificates  on  display  from  across  the  world 
OPEN  10  am  TO  5 pm  MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY 
Fully  illustrated  price  list  available  on  request 


THE  SCRIPOPHILY  SHOP 
BRITANNIA  HOTEL,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE 
LONDON  W1A  3AN,  ENGLAND 
Telephone  071-  495  0580  Fax  071-495  0565 
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series  of  15  stamps  became  highly  prized 
collectors  items. 

The  decades  since  1911  have  wit- 
nessed almost  every  imaginable  sort  of 
political,  economic  and  scientific  upheaval, 
including  two  world  wars,  several  world- 
shaking revolutions,  high  prosperity,  deep 
depression,  the  era  of  nuclear  energy  and 
the  exploration  of  outer  space.  Old  nations 
have  disappeared  and  new  ones  have 
emerged.  Through  it  all,  however,  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company,  founded 
on  the  premise  of  merging  high  quality  art 
with  technology,  has  survived.  Today,  the 
company  is  one  of  the  three  related  com- 
panies that  comprise  United  States 
Banknote  Corporation,  a holding  compa- 
ny. (The  company  stock  is  traded  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  under  the  sym- 
bol UBK.)  The  two  affiliated  businesses  are 
American  Banknote  Company  Grafica  e 
Servicos  Ltd.,  the  largest  private-sector 
security  printer  in  Brazil  and  American 
Bank  Note  Holographies,  Inc.,  the  worlds 
largest  producer  of  holograms  for  security 
applications. 

UBK’s  president,  Ron  Glover,  says 
that  American  Bank  Note  continues  to 
focus  on  the  design,  engraving  and  produc- 
tion of  counterfeit-resistant  documents  of 
value,  the  printing  of  which  remains  a spe- 
cialized niche  within  the  printing  industry. 
These  documents  continue  to  utilize  special 


papers  and  inks,  elaborate  steel  engraved 
designs  and  intaglio  printing  process.  This 
“dry  printing”  method  eliminated  the  need 
to  add  moisture  before  the  press  operation 
and  to  cope  with  the  sheet  distortion  that 
resulted.  The  American  Bank  Note  process 


' . . . two  /un</yed  y^eay-S  on 
oust  ness  is  a monument 
to  t/e  courage , ayilcty 
amd yesou/yce^u/'ness  of 
a company  j fieofde 
cvnd  i/tei  y commitment 
to  yaidity , Secayity 
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requires  the  use  of  specialized  printing 
presses  which  apply  extremely  high  pressure 
to  paper  and  ink,  thereby  creating  the 
embossed  effect.  This  high-technology 
innovation  was  of  such  quality  that,  even- 
tually, even  the  Treasury  Department’s 
Bureau  ol  Engraving  and  Printing  adopted 


the  process  in  the  late  1950’s. 

Complimenting  its  intaglio  printing 
process,  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company  also  uses  specially  designed  lith- 
ographic undertints,  featuring  fine-line 
workings  in  various  colors.  These  workers 
create  prismatic  or  rainbow  effects  with 
line-on-line  and  front-to-back  registration 
which,  with  the  further  incorporation  of 
proprietary  ink  and  film  manipulation, 
further  enhance  document  security.  The 
company  continues  to  enforce  high  levels 
of  security  throughout  all  phases  of  manu- 
facturing, storage  and  distribution. 

During  the  1940s,  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company  worked  with  Am- 
erican Cyanamid  Company  and  Crane  & 
Co.,  the  company’s  paper  manufacturer,  to 
develop  “Melamine”  paper  which  provides 
increased  resistance  to  folding,  tearing,  and 
rubbing,  as  well  as  the  important  quality  of 
wet  strength  or  resistance  to  wear  when 
subjected  to  moisture. 

In  more  recent  years,  security  printing 
and  electronics  have  found  many  ways  to 
join  forces.  Magnetic  inks  and  character 
patterns  that  electronic  scanners  can  read 
are  making  it  possible  to  combine  the  safety 
and  accuracy  of  steel  engraving  and  printing 
with  the  high-speed,  automatic  handling 
characteristic  of  electronic  processing. 

Recently,  through  its  affiliate,  Am- 
erican Bank  Note  Holographies,  the  firm 


SPANNING  TIME  AND  TECHNOLOGIES:  The  steel-plate  printing  press  — 1905  through  1959 


Early  maty  press — printing  plate  mechanically 
inked,  wiped  and  polished — first  developed  by 
the  company  about  1 905  and  periodically  improved 
until  capable  of  producing  intaglio  impressions 
by  the  “dry  printing’’  method 


High-speed  rotary  press  for  “dry  printing” — developed 
by  the  company  during  the  1930s 


The  company's  principal  press  circa  1959 — 
a high-speed,  automatically  fed  press  developed 
in  1954 — the  finest  steel-plate  press  of  its  time 
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A dialogue  with  Herzog  Heine  Geduld 


“Why  are  institutions 
increasingly  drawn  to  the 
NASDAQ  marketplace?” 

“Because  institutional 
investors  know  how  to 
find  value.” 

Clearly,  a powerful  combination  of  developments  over  the  past 
several  years  has  attracted  institutional  money  managers  to  the 
NASDAQ  marketplace:  consider  the  restructuring  and  comput- 
erization of  NASDAQ  itself;  on-time  reporting  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information;  the  rise  of  international  markets;  the 
improved  performance  of  smaller  capitalized  companies— 
result:  institutions  have  been  drawn  increasingly  to  the  NASDAQ 
market. 

With  a 7 decade  record  of  performance,  capital  commitment, 
and  personalized  service,  Herzog  Heine  Geduld  has  been  han- 
dling the  trading  needs  of  a growing  roster  of  institutional  money 
managers,  banks,  mutual  funds,  pension  funds,  and  insurance 
companies. 

At  Herzog  Heine  Geduld, 
the  needs  of  our  clients  come  first. 

That’s  our  stock  in  trade. 

a hersi 

Geduld 

Established  1926.  Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange/SIPC. 

26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004.  (212)  962-0300;  (800)  221-3600. 

Institutional  Trading:  (212)  908-4132;  (800)  843-4845. 

NEW  YORK  / MIAMI  / PHILADELPHIA  / BOSTON  / RHINEBECK 
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TRANSOCEAN  GULF  OIL  COMPANY 

8%  GUARANTEED  DEBENTURE  DUE  1984 
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The  ornamental  borders  of  this  certificate  are  typical  of  engravings  by  the  geometric  lathe.  A series  of  discs  and 
gear  wheels  moving  together,  driving  a diamond-tipped  point  over  a steel  plate,  produced  the  series  of  complicated 
patterns.  The  geometric  lathe  was  created  by  Asa  Spencer,  founder  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Company. 


has  developed,  produced  and  marketed 
holograms  for  use  in  a variety  of  anti- 
counterfeiting and  commercial  applica- 
tions. These  laser-generated,  three-dimen- 
sional images  can  be  permanently  applied 
to  a broad  spectrum  of  products,  includ- 
ing credit  cards,  drivers  licenses  and  iden- 
tification cards.  Holograms  can  be  verified 
by  sight  without  any  special  viewing 
equipment  or  machinery,  and  greater  secu- 
rity can  be  easily  achieved  by  adding  hid- 
den information  to  the  hologram  visible 
only  with  the  aid  of  special  devices  or 
combining  holograms  with  machine-read- 
able information,  such  as  bar  codes  or 
magnetic  strips. 

Since  its  inception,  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company  has  developed  an 
extensive  library  of  engraved  dies,  rolls  and 
plates  used  for  printing  and  reprinting 
stock  and  bond  certificates,  banknotes  and 
other  documents  of  value  utilizing  the 
intaglio  method  of  printing.  The  compa- 
ny s library  enables  it  to  create  intaglio 
printed  documents  quickly  and  cost  effec- 
tively in  response  to  customer  demands.  It 
employs  state-of-the-art  computer  compo- 
sition, design  and  imaging  capabilities  in 
order  to  process  design  changes  and  to  cre- 
ate new  designs  more  economically  and 
rapidly.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
its  combination  of  intaglio  printing  equip- 
ment, proprietary  anti-counterfeiting  tech- 
nology, computer  composition  capabilities 


and  library  of  engravings  makes  it  the  lead- 
ing security  printer  in  North  America. 

The  company’s  current  product  line 
includes  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  food  coupons,  postage  stamps, 
stock  and  bond  certificates  for  many  of 
America’s  17,000  publicly  traded  compa- 
nies, travelers  checks,  foreign  currency,  pass- 
ports and  various  commercial  documents  of 
value,  such  as  gift  certificates,  coupons, 
bank  checks  and  other  bank  documents. 

The  great  age  of  the  company  raises 
the  question:  “what  does  the  art  of  survival 
consist  of?"  It  certainly  means  flexibility 
and  remaining  alert  to  current  and  future 
opportunities,  calling  upon  a history  of 


innovation  and  a ready  responsiveness  to 
the  dual  challenges  of  an  evolving  society 
and  an  evolving  economy.  It  means  reorga- 
nizing, reincorporating  and  realigning 
operations;  adapting  to  new  conditions 
and  entering  new  markets  when  old  ones 
decline  and  disappear. 

American  Bank  Note  Company  pres- 
ident Glover  said,  in  a tribute  to  persever- 
ance and  endurance,  that  the  company  will 
celebrate  its  bi-centennial  this  year,  saying 
that  two  hundred  years  in  business  is  a 
monument  to  the  courage,  agility  and 
resourcefulness  of  a company’s  people  and 
their  commitment  to  quality,  security  and 
serving  the  needs  of  their  customers. 

The  milestones  and  monuments  of 
this  American  enterprise  are  unique.  Unlike 
some  companies  where  cornerstones  or  tall 
buildings  are  symbols  of  success,  the  on- 
going legacy  of  this  company  is  literally  in 
the  hands  of  millions,  in  the  form  of  stock 
certificates  for  today’s  investors,  travelers 
checks,  individual  credit  cards  with  holo- 
grams, and  in  the  private  collections  of 
18th  and  19th  century  financial  memora- 
bilia found  around  the  world,  ram 

Editor’s  note:  This  article  was  prepared  by  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company  and  edited 
by  Patrick  Harris  exclusively  for  Friends  of 
Financial  History,  a publication  of  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History. 
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THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPAIMY 

NO  M 

461194 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEAR  4.35*  DEBENTURE 
DUE  SEPTEMBER  15.  1988. 
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The  Dow  Chemical  Company  certificate  here  features  another  major  contribution  by  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company  the  heraldry  of  ancient  Greek  gods.  These  symbols  were  conceptually  intended  to  impart  a sense  of 

timelessness  or  antiquity,  and  hence  enduring  value,  to  the  certificates.  They  also  served  a more  pragmatic  purpose: 
the  extraordinarily  high  skill  level  of  a combination  artist  and  engraver  made  counterfieting  more  difficult. 
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Think  Bill  Clinton  has  a hard  time  with  the  media? 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  era’s  financial  giants 


WERE  REGULARLY  SKEWERED,  ROASTED  AND  BURNED. 


AND  SOMETIMES,  JUSTIFIABLY  SO. 


Those  fabulous,  fascinating,  scandalous 

ROBBER  BARONS 


Compiled  by  David  Beach 


In  reviewing  the  many  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  the  1860s  through 
the  turn  of  the  century,  one  cannot 
help  but  be  impressed  by  the  innu- 
merable satirical  cartoons,  editorial 
attacks  and  so-called  “news  stories” 
about  the  Robber  Barons. 

Perhaps  because  bad  news  (and  scan- 
dal) travels  so  well,  everyone  in  those 
pre-television,  and  even  pre-radio 
days,  seemed  to  know  about  the  foul 
deeds  of  Jay  Gould,  the  Vanderbilts, 
Russell  Sage  and  Cyrus  Field.  (Yes, 
Cyrus  Field. ) Yet  these  men  were  true 
giants  in  American  financial  history, 
as  financiers,  builders  of  great  rail- 
road systems,  or  pioneers  in  commu- 
nications. ( Cyrus  Field  is  best  known 
for  his  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable.) 

But  it  was  in  the  world  of  nefarious 
finance,  or  from  abusing  the  power 
gained  by  the  vast  financial  rewards 
of  their  enterprise,  that  these  men 
gained  their  notoriety.  It  is  a notori- 
ety that,  by  and  large,  is  all  that 
remains  of  their  reputations  today. 


How  did  these  men  who  created  so 
much,  and  by  their  energy  benefit  so 
many,  come  to  be  remembered  as 
such  shady  characters ? In  large  part, 
they  deserved  their  reputations.  But, 
as  the  political  spin  doctors  of  today 
often  claim,  they  were  also  victims 
of  the  media. 

For  the  sake  of  learning  from  the  past 
— and  also  just  for  fun  — we  present 
here  a series  of  excerpts  from  two  pub- 
lications, “Puck”  and  “ The  Judge.”  as 
they  denounce  Jay  Gould  and 
“ Commodore ” Vanderbilt.  There  are 
also  pithy,  satirical  comments  that 
seem  applicable  today.  We  learn,  for 
example,  in  “ Water  Is  Cheap”  that 
because  of  City  involvement  (taxes) 
the  price  may  go  up.  Even  by  the  stan- 
dards of  today’s  tabloid  television  and 
print  media  measures,  the  press  of  the 
1800s  was  biting,  sometimes  remark- 
ably astute,  but  to  be  sure,  very  free 
with  their  quill-tipped  barbs. 

The  reports  are  presented  here  exactly  as 
written  in  the  publication  of  the  day. 
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THE  BEST  WAY  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

and  avoid  expensive  mistakes  is  to  learn  from 
the  past  successes  and  failures  of  others. 
There's  no  better  source  than  Ken  Fisher's 

100  MINDS  THAT  MADE  THE  MARKET: 


— Mark  Skousen 

Editor,  Forecasts  & Strategies 

Get  an  exclusive  audio  interview  with 

Ken  Fisher  on  Investor's  Hotline 

a $25  value  for  FREE  when  you  purchase. 

100  Minds  That  Made  The  Market  chronicles  the 
lives  of  100  of  the  most  intriguing  innovators  of  the 
American  financial  markets:  giants  like  J.  P.  Morgan, 
Charles  Dow,  and  Nathan  Rothschild,  as  well  as 
obscure  but  important  and  often  flamboyant 
financiers  such  as  mining  exchange  founder  E.  J. 
"Lucky"  Baldwin  and  General  George  Doriot,  the 
"Father  of  Venture  Capital."  Each  story  has  an 
original  photo.  As  Charles  Ellis  notes  in  his 
foreword,  "they  have  made  the  market  what  it  is 
today."  These  stories  are  fun  for  anyone 
interested  in  history,  finance  or  the  markets. 

"If  you  want  to  learn  about  finance  and 
have  fun  at  the  same  time,  this  is  the  book." 
- Forbes  magazine  editor,  Jim  Michaels. 

Market  history  can  be  dry  and  lifeless,  but  Fisher 
brings  it  to  life  with  one  fascinating  tale  after  another'.' 

- Newsletter  guru,  Norman  Fosback. 

"To  really  grasp  the  market,  one  should  knoiv  the  cast. 
Fisher  gives  you  terrific  insights  to  all  the  major  players'.' 

- Investment  giant,  Martin  Zweig. 


As  a special  offer  we  will  send  you  a FREE 
audio  tape  of  an  exclusive  half  hour 
interview  with  Ken  Fisher  on  Investor's 
Hotline,  a $25  value  for  FREE  when  you 
purchase  100  Minds  that  Made  the  Market 
for  only  $24.95.  On  the  tape  Ken  shares  his 
views  on  1995's  markets,  gives  insights  into 
the  economy,  and  shares  specific  stock  picks. 


Take  advantage  of  this  special  offer  now! 


Business  Classics,  Inc. 


b: 


1-800-871-2665 


Call  for  a FREE  catalog  of  our  investment  books 
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Jay  Gould  bought  controlling  interest  in  several  New  York  City  publications,  in  the 
1880s.  He  is  portrayed  here  in  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  October  7,  1882. 


Jay  Gould  as  the  monopolist  is  seen  here,  in  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper  of 
July  9,  1887,  as  a foreboding  spider  whose  web  is  spun  of  controlled  companies. 


Water  Is  ( heap 

Now  chat  the  courts  have  sustained  Mr.  Jay 
Gould  in  his  stock  watering  operation  there 
is  no  knowing  where  our  specimen 
financier  will  stop.  Water  is  proverbially 
cheap  (though  when  the  city  comes  to 
charge  taxes  on  the  new  aqueduct  the 
proverb  may  lose  its  local  application.)  And 
water  of  the  kind  Mr.  Gould  affects  is  plen- 
tiful and  easily  obtained.  A few  million  gal- 
lons, or  share  certificates,  more  or  less,  need 
make  no  difference  to  him,  and  it  is  decid- 
edly a money-making  operation.  If  Mr. 
Gould  had  not  been  a financier  he  probably 
would  have  been  a dairyman,  for  outside  of 
Wall  Street  or  a big  dairy  farm  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  his  peculiar  talent 
for  water  would  shine  to  advantage.  Lovers 
of  the  primitive  fluid,  who  are  afraid  that 
the  supply  may  give  out  under  the  copious 
libations  poured  by  the  worthy  Jay  Gould 
under  sanction  of  the  courts,  may  reassure 
themselves  by  the  reflection  that  he  will 
probably  leave  enough  of  the  element  to 
float  his  yacht.  — From  “The  Judge,  ” 1886 

Vandei'biir§  Hall 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  given  a ball  — a Ball 
with  a big  B.  This  may  not  be  news  to 
the  majority  of  our  readers,  but  it  is  true. 
The  Ball  made  a great  sensation;  and  the 


morning  papers  were  full  of  it.  “The 
Judge”  did  not  go,  partly  because  he  had 
not  time  to  get  shaved,  and  partly  because 
he  does  not  dance.  He  leaves  that  pastime 
to  giddy  young  people,  like  Vanderbilt, 
who  have  no  mundane  cares  to  trouble 
them.  But  the  entertainment  was  a very 
gorgeous  affair,  nevertheless.  The  apart- 
ments were  handsomely  decorated  in  the 
chaste  and  unostentatious  style  so  charac- 
teristic of  our  nouveaux  riches.  The  walls 
were  festooned  with  thousand  dollar 
bonds,  tastefully  looped  with  imported 
roses.  The  house  was  lighted  throughout 
with  diamonds;  electricity  and  wax  candles 
have  been  alike  voted  “low.”  Sherbet  a la 
Cleopatra  (pearls  dissolved  in  watered 
stock)  was  handed  round  in  the  intervals  of 
dancing.  The  musicians  were  bowered  in 
tropical  foliage,  and  discoursed  Strauss 
through  ebony  instruments  tipped  with 
amber.  There  were  no  guests  — foreign 
nobility  excepted  — who  could  not  sign  a 
check  for  one  hundred  and  eight  million 
dollars.  There  is  nothing  small  about  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  not  even  his  hands  and  feet. 
The  amount  of  wealth  to  be  represented  by 
each  guest  had  been  carefully  judged,  so  as 
to  exclude  Jay  Gould,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  is  worth  one  hundred  and  seven 
millions,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 


thousand  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  no  personal  objection 
to  Mr.  Gould,  but  he  is  conscious  that  the 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  he 
draws  it  just  within  the  108,000,000  line. 
But  it  was  a beautiful  and  costly  ball,  and 
fares  on  the  N.Y.Central  are  to  be  raised 
immediately,  so  as  to  cover  the  expense 
incurred.  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  unquestionably, 
knows  how  to  entertain.  — From  " The 
Judge,  ” circa  1882 

Vanderbilt  as 
‘Cats- Pan" 

It  is  generally  known,  and  as  well  under- 
stood, that  Messrs.  Gould  and  Vanderbilt 
have  all  the  telegraph  wires  in  the  United 
States  safely  under  their  control.  In  spite  of 
the  protests  that  have  been  made  against 
the  amalgamation  of  the  companies,  there 
is  very  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Jay  Gould  — 
for  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  a mere  cats-paw  in  the 
matter  — will  have  it  pretty  well  all  his 
own  way.  He  is  too  rich,  too  shrewd,  too 
powerful,  and  has  made  arrangements  too 
carefully  to  have  them  upset  by  anything  in 
the  shape  of  an  injunction.  Merchants  and 
others  who  do  not  wish  Jay  Gould  to  know 
their  business  may  howl  and  swear,  but  it 
will  do  no  good,  they  and  everybody  else 
will  be  obliged  to  accept  the  situation.  But 
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BUYING 

SELLING 

Centennial  Stock  - 1876  (mint) 

$800 

Wanted 

Columbian  Exposition  Stock  - 1893 

$350 

$500 

St.  Louis  World's  Fair  - 1904 

$250 

$400 

Asylum  Company  - 1794,  signed  by 
Robert  Morris 

$2,000 

Wanted 

Ringling  Bros.,  Barnum  & Baily 
Combined  Shows  (Circus) 

$350 

$500 

Texian  Loan  - 1863,  signed  by 

Stephen  Austin 

$1,200 

Wanted 

Railroad  Bonds  - 1850’s  - 1890's 

$100 

$100  - £175 

Prices  stated  are  for  issued  pieces  in  excellent  condition. 

PRICE  GUIDE.  The  Stock  & Bond  Collectors  Price  Guide,  Over  12,000  Different 
Photos  & Prices  by  Yatchman  $14.95  Postpaid;  Also  — CONFEDERATE  AND 
SOUTHERN  STATES  BONDS  by  Criswell,  374  pages,  Illustrated  with  values.  $25.00 
Postpaid. 


WE  ARE  VERY  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE 
QUALITY  AMERICAN  STOCKS  AND  BONDS. 


SERIES  OF  6 VIDEO  CATALOGS  ISSUED  MONTHLY  - $50  Postpaid. 
Includes  autographed  stocks  and  bonds  as  well  as  Railroads, 
Mining,  Industrials,  Foreign,  etc. 

FAX  # 603-882-4797 


GEORGE  H. 


LaBAHUE 

GALLERIES 

INC. 

P.O.  Box  746  Hollis,  New  Hampshire  03049 


Tor  800-71 7-9529 c*?l  603-882-241 1 
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Messrs.  Gould  and  Vanderbilt  bind  Unde  Sam  with  their  communication  monopolies. 


there  is  one  thing  that  might  be  done, 
although  we  think  that  Mr.  Jay  Gould  is 
strong  enough  in  pocket  to  prevent  even 
that.  Why  does  not  Uncle  Sam  take  charge 
of  the  telegraphs  himself,  just  as  the  British 
Government  did  twelve  years  ago?  We 
pause  for  a reply.  — From  “Puck,  "February 
2,  1881 

The  A reli  - H onopol  ist 

We  will  leave  the  railroad  monopolist  with- 
out further  dwelling  on  his  deeds,  and 
without  making  any  comparison,  beyond 
what  is  seen  in  our  cartoon,  of  the  care  that 
he  bestows  on  the  many  patrons  of  his 
trains  contrasted  with  the  solicitude  he 
shows  for  his  own  safety,  and  make  a 
remark  or  two  about  the  arch-monopolist, 
Mr.  Jay  Gould.  Where  and  when  is  this 
gentleman  going  to  stop,  for  he  has  half  the 
railroads  and  nearly  all  the  telegraphs  in  his 
hands?  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  it 
may  be  before  all  our  news  may  pass 
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through  the  fdtering  fingers  of  Mr.  Jay 
Gould  to  put  it  in  proper  condition  for 
perusal  by  the  public.  It  may  be  now  going 
through  this  process  for  aught  we  know  to 
the  contrary;  indeed,  it  seems  highly  prob- 
able, if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  excitement 
among  the  newspapers  that  form  the 
Associated  Press.  But  the  public  must  not 
be  alarmed;  we  will  take  care  of  it.  No 
grinding  monopolist  can  get  control  of  us, 
even  if  he  offers  to  divide  his  millions  with 
us.  So  that  if  Mr.  Jay  Gould  will  only  dole 
out  to  the  newspapers  such  news  as  may 
suit  his  purpose,  Puck,  at  his  independent 
stand,  will  let  everybody  know  what  is 
going  on  in  spite  of  any  monopoly  that  was 
ever  organized.  — From  “Puck,  ” 1885 

The  Insatiable*  bonhl 

Mr.  Jay  Gould  is  insatiable.  Other  monop- 
olists sink  into  insignificance  compared 
with  him.  He  is  the  Alexander  the  Great  of 
finance,  and  will  soon  have  to  weep  at 


there  not  being  a further  supply  of  rail- 
roads, telegraphs  and  newspapers  to  con- 
quer. Everything  now  gravitates  toward  his 
capacious  maw,  and  the  time  may  arrive 
when  Congress  will  have  to  pass  a bill  to 
protect  the  country  against  Mr.  Jay  Gould. 
To  many  this  may  seem  a highly  humorous 
idea,  but  it  is  truly  a matter  that  requires 
serious  consideration.  There  must  be 
something  wrong,  either  in  our  laws  or 
social  system,  by  which  one  man  can 
acquire  so  much  wealth  and  power  to  the 
detriment  of  other  men.  History  scarcely 
tells  us  of  any  similar  case,  and  Mr.  Jay 
Gould  is  comparatively  young  and  may 
have  just  begun  to  monopolize.  — From 
“ The  Judge,  ” 1883 

• • • 

By  the  gracious  permission  of  Mr.  Gould, 
we  may  send  a telegraph  message,  we  may 
go  downtown  in  the  Elevated  Railroad,  we 
are  accorded  permission  to  travel  over  cer- 
tain lines  of  railroad,  we  may  have  news  of 
the  world,  and  comments  on  that  news 
served  up  to  us  daily.  But  how  long  will  the 
mighty  man  permit  even  these  things? 
Suppose  he  were  to  take  it  into  his  head  to 
refuse  to  send  our  telegrams,  to  cut  off  our 
newspaper,  to  insist  upon  our  going  in 
horse-cars,  instead  of  the  by  “L”  roads, 
what  could  we  do?  Nothing,  absolutely 
nothing.  And  all  such  restrictions  as  these 
are  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Must 
Monopoly,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Jay  Gould, 
be  allowed  to  reign  supreme?  Messrs.  Field 
and  Vanderbilt  have  much  wealth  and 
power;  but  they  play  very  much  the  second 
fiddle,  and  are  a mere  tail  to  their  great 
master.  We  cannot  suggest  an  immediate 
remedy  to  curb  the  monster  Monopoly; 
but  what  is  left  of  the  independent  press, 
with  Puck  at  its  head,  may  do  a little  — a 
very  little  — toward  keeping  the  monster 
within  bounds.  It  seems  a hopeless  task, 
but  we  will  try  it.  — From  “The  Judge,  ” 
February  1881  H33 

Editor’s  note:  David  M.  Beach,  of  Goldenrod, 
Florida,  is  a dealer  and  collector  of  documents 
and  news  reports  pertaining  to  the  Robber 
Barons.  This  is  the  first  installment  of  two 
articles  on  the  Robber  Barons  as  seen  by  the  press 
of  their  day. 
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By  T.  Patrick  Harris 

The  American  militia,  farmers 
mostly,  were  being  routed  by  supe- 
rior numbers  of  professional 
British  troops  and  their  well-paid,  well- 
armed  mercenaries.  The  eastern  seaports  from 
Boston  to  Savannah  were  blockaded  by  a 
seemingly  invincible  British  navy.  Conditions 
were  as  dark  off  the  battlefield.  Citizens  were 
being  turned  out  of  their  homes  to  provide 
billets  for  enemy  troops,  farms  were  torched 
and  inflation  spread  like  plague  from  New 
England  to  Georgia. 

In  1779,  Bostonians  were  paying  $12 
for  a pound  of  butter.  A barrel  of  flour  cost 
$1,575-  The  private  journal  of  patriot  Sam 
Adams  records  his  outrage  and  dismay  after 
paying  $2, 000 for  a suit  of  clothes. 

By  1781,  conditions  had  worsened. 
Major  battles  were  lost  regularly,  and  what 
few  victories  the  Americans  managed 
amounted  to  little  more  than  skirmishes.  As 
the  war  ground  on,  the  financial  woes  of  the 
Colonists  seemed  to  parallel  their  defeats  on 
the  field.  State  and  federally-issued  paper 
currency  was  practically  useless.  Counter- 
feiting by  the  British  and  rampant  escalation 
of  prices  for  basic  goods  had  made  the  fledg- 
ling American  dollar  worthless.  A single  horse 
sold  in  North  Carolina  for  $12,000  and 
Virginia  resorted  to  paying  its  troops  by 
promising  land  and  tobacco. 


Such  were  the  conditions  facing  the  soldiers 
and  citizens  of  America  as  they  fought  for 
independence.  In  fact,  the  roots  of  this  first 
American  fiscal  crisis  can  be  dated  back  to 
the  early  1770s.  It  was  an  emotionally- 
charged  period,  and  anti-British  govern- 
ment and  pro-liberty  forces  had  already 
clashed.  The  American  colonists  were  so 
inflamed  by  their  zeal  for  liberty,  and  ill- 
treatment  by  the  Crown,  that  revolution 
consumed  them  to  the  point  where  hard 
fiscal  realities  — such  as  funding  a new 
government  and  paying  an  army  — were 
ignored  for  more  compelling  passions. 

William  G.  Anderson’s  authoritative 
The  Price  of  Liberty,  confirms  the  ill-pre- 
paredness of  the  colony-in-revolt.  “The 
first  meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress 
in  1774  found  the  incipient  nation  in  pre- 
carious financial  condition.  There  were  no 
treasury  or  customs  officers;  no  taxes  and 
no  collectors.  Members  of  the  Congress 
even  had  to  pay  many  of  their  own  expens- 
es with  little  hope  of  state  reimbursement. 
With  the  clash  of  arms  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  in  April  1775,  the  financial  prob- 
lem became  acute.  If  the  Continental 
Congress  was  to  assume  effective  control  of 
the  Revolution,  it  had  to  find  some  means 
of  paying  for  an  army;  otherwise,  control 
would  become  diffused  among  the  states 
and  thus  diminish  Congress’s  powers  in  a 
bad  bargain. 


“The  usual  means  of  filling  the  trea- 
sury by  taxation  appeared  impractical. 
Both  British  officials  and  revolutionary 
state  governments  claimed  the  power  of 
taxation;  consequently,  many  people  were 
not  sure  to  whom  taxes  were  actually  due. 
Further,  because  of  the  role  taxes  had 
played  in  bringing  on  the  war,  many  revo- 
lutionary leaders  were  reluctant  to  tax  their 
fellow  citizens  for  fear  of  losing  their  sup- 
port. Loans  were  another  possible  source  of 
revenue,  but  it  seemed  unlikely  that  many 
would  risk  investing  their  wealth  in  a colo- 
nial rebellion  against  Great  Britain. 
Consequently,  Congress  decided  to  solve 
the  money  problem  by  utilizing  the  print- 
ing press.  The  May  1775  session  of  the 
Continental  Congress  authorized  the  first 
of  what  proved  to  be  eleven  emissions  of 
Continental  currency.  By  1780,  when  the 
presses  were  stopped,  $241,550,000  had 
been  issued.” 

Paper  Money  Fails 

The  experiment  with  paper  currency,  creat- 
ed out  of  need  and  at  the  time  a relative 
novelty,  failed.  Soldiers  in  the  field  had  no 
choice  but  to  accept  scrip  in  place  of 
specie.  But  in  Europe,  where  vital  military 
supplies  had  to  be  purchased,  governments 
refused  to  accept  the  new  American  dollar. 
They  insisted  upon  gold  or  silver,  but  there 
was  none.  In  dire  need  of  hard  currency 
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and  supplies  for  the  army,  Benjamin 
Franklin  travelled  to  Europe  in  1781  to 
borrow  money. 

On  the  Continent,  Franklin  needed 
to  overcome  three  different  hurdles.  First, 
he  had  to  find  a country,  or  institution, 
which  was  willing  to  risk  funding  a revolu- 
tionary government.  Second,  that  same 
lender  would  also  have  to  assume  the  risk 
of  incurring  Great  Britain’s  wrath.  Third, 
in  this  very  limited  universe  of  potential 
lenders  he  faced  stiff  competition  from  the 
various  states  who,  Franklin  wrote,  “were 
trying  to  borrow  money. ..on  their  own 
account,  often  offering  higher  rates  of 
interest  than  Congress.”  (In  that  same  year, 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  were  turned 
down  by  the  government  of  Holland,  and 
Virginia  had  negotiated  a loan  but  it  was 
never  ratified.  Maryland  successfully 
obtained  a private  loan  from  Dutch 
bankers  in  1782  but  the  state  legislature 
ordered  the  contract  voided  and  the  funds 
returned.  The  money,  £40,500,  was 
returned  in  1793.) 

State  Debt* 

Like  the  issue  of  paper  currency  failed  for 
the  federal  government,  attempts  by  the 
states  to  secure  financing  in  Europe  was 
generally  a failure.  In  fact,  only  three  states 
had  any  success:  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  Secretly,  North 


Carolina  was  loaned  $6,000  from  France 
through  the  guise  of  the  Marquis  de 
Bretigney  and  merchants  in  the  West 
Indian  colony  of  Martinique.  Virginia,  too, 
surreptitiously  received  a loan  from  France. 
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The  total  raised,  however,  was  insignif- 
icant. According  to  historian  B.  U. 
Ratchford’s  American  State  Debts,  when 
Congress  ordered  an  accounting  of 
Revolutionary  War  expenses  in  1789—90, 
only  two  states  reported  foreign  debts. 
Virginia  claimed  to  owe  $136,087  and 


South  Carolina  $495,667.  North  Carolina, 
the  state  claimed,  had  repaid  France 
through  the  marquis,  who  then  reportedly 
absconded  with  the  funds.  (The  legal  batdes 
over  the  $6,000  between  North  Carolina 
and  France  would  last  for  more  than  20 
years.)  The  total  of  under  $700,00  in  for- 
eign debt  pales  by  comparison  to  the  total 
state  debt,  calculated  in  1790  at  $21.5  mil- 
lion. The  domestic  debt,  as  the  national 
government  debt  was  known,  was  partially 
funded  by  a $40  million  loan. 

State  Taxes 

The  states  raised  money,  mainly  to  pay  for 
and  supply  their  lines  of  militia,  through 
taxes,  bond  issues,  voluntary  loans  from 
citizens,  and  some  borrowing  from  over- 
seas. This  incurred  debt.  The  greatest  debt 
was  generated  by  the  issue  of  certificates 
designed  to  pay  very  specific  expenses.  As 
mentioned,  the  largest  was  to  the  army 
payroll.  Debt  certificates  were  also  issued 
to  pay  enlistment  bonuses,  pensions  to  sol- 
diers and  dependents,  lottery  prizes,  to  dis- 
charge liens  on  confiscated  Tory  estates, 
and  pay  for  property  damages  caused  by 
the  army.  Signalling  a deepening  fiscal 
crises,  certificates  were  also  issued  to  pay 
interest  on  public  debt,  consolidate  and 
audit  previously  issued  certificates,  and  to 
withdraw  paper  money  from  circulation. 

Continued  on  page  35 
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A FORUM  FOR  THE  COLLECTOR  OF  VINTAGE  FINANCIAL  MEMORABILIA 


Strasburg  1995  Is  An  International  Hit 

R.M.  Smythe's  Strasburg  Event  was  attended  by  over  35  dealers  from  seven  countries; 
Auction  attendees  saw  the  greatest  hammer  price  yet  for  a certificate,  a 1 783  American  share. 


By  Brian  Mills 

The  scripophily  event  at  the 
Historic  Strasburg  Inn  in 
Pennsylvania  was  once  again  a 
very  fine  affair.  Presented  by  R.M.  Smythe 
with  friendship  and  care,  it  is  a combina- 
tion of  dealer  fair,  major  auction, 
International  Bond  and  Share  Society 
meeting  and,  this  year,  the  dedication  of 
the  Strasburg  Covenant. 

Attendance  at  the  event  this  time  was 
enhanced  both  by  the  fine  weather  and  by 
excellent  pre-publicity  in  the  Philadelphia 
Enquirer,  centering  on  the  Bank  of  North 
America  stock  of  1783  which  proved  to  be 
the  highlight  of  the  auction.  Sold  for 
$33,000,  plus  premium,  this  transaction  set 
a new  world  record.  The  bidding  for  the 
Bank  of  North  America  certificate  was 
exciting.  It  went  to  a Massachusetts  collec- 
tor after  a fierce  contest  which  pushed  the 
hammer  price  ever-upward  from  its  pre- 
bidding estimate  of  $10,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  $33,000 
price  tag  topped  the  record  established  by  a 
Henry  Ford  autograph,  which  sold  earlier  at 
the  Tscholpe  auction  in  Germany. 

The  35  dealers  with  tables  at  the  fair 
operated  busily  from  Thursday  (dealers 
only)  through  Sunday  and  reported  a good 
level  of  business,  from  both  collectors  and 


trade.  Diana,  John  and  Mary  Herzog  of 
R.M.  Smythe  hosted  a very  enjoyable 
dessert  party  on  Thursday  evening  for  all 
scripophilists  staying  at  the  Inn.  The  party 
served  as  a wonderful  appetizer  for  the 
Smythe  auction  on  the  next  two  evenings. 
Keith  Hollander  very  kindly  autographed 
his  new  book  Scripophily — The  Art  of 
Finance  during  the  party. 


The  Historic  Strasburg  Inn  — minus  the  abundant 
snow  which  marked  the  1994  event. 


On  Saturday  morning,  Richard  Gregg 
— the  new  and  enthusiastic  vice  president  of 
the  American  chapter  of  the  International 
Bond  & Share  Society  — served  as  master  of 
ceremonies  for  a Society  breakfast.  Over  100 
attendees  saw  a lively  re-launch  of  the  IBSS 
American  chapter  by  Richard  and  the  new 
chapter  president,  Haley  Garrison,  who 
arranged  for  everyone  present  to  receive  a 
commemorative  reproduction  ol  Revolu- 
tionary financial  documents  and  free  entry 
in  a drawing  for  $100  cash! 


After  reports  over  breakfast  from  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History  and 
from  the  British  and  German  chapter  of 
IBSS,  Haley  Garrison  introduced  the 
Strasburg  Covenant  which  was  presented  to 
the  Historic  Strasburg  Inn  by  the  “Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  American  Business 
History.”  This  marked  the  dedication  of  a 
young  maple  tree  from  George  Washington’s 
Mount  Vernon  estate  that  the  Society  trustees 
had  planted  in  the  Inn’s  grounds  in  1994. 
There  were  well  over  1 00  people  from  at  least 
seven  countries  at  the  breakfast,  and  all  guests 
were  invited  to  sign  the  Covenant.  A brave 
dozen  then  ventured  out  into  the  frost  to 
dedicate  the  tree. 

The  IBSS  breakfast  was  so  successful, 
both  in  itself  and  in  recruiting  new  IBSS 
members,  that  the  committee  is  planning 
to  hold  a similar  event  at  the  International 
Scripophily  show  in  Berlin  in  September. 

Once  again,  R.M.  Smythe’s  Strasburg 
Event  upheld  its  reputation  as  the  premier 
English-language  scripophily  event  of  the 
year,  worldwide.  In  addition  to  the  “offi- 
cial” events,  everyone  enjoyed  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  old  friends  from  far  and 
wide.  Here’s  to  the  next  time!  S33 

Editor's  note:  The  author,  Brian  Mills,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  International  Bond  & Share 
Society,  headquartered  in  London. 
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The  Strasburg  Convenant,  as  presented  by  Haley  Garrison.  Attendees  were  invited  to 
sign  the  covenant  to  promote  the  preservation  of  American  business  history. 


R.M.  Smythe  estimates  there  is  a global  market  of  $17  million  for 
stock  and  bond  memorabilia.  Traditionally,  Strasburg  participants,  such  as 
the  auction  attendees  seen  here,  purchase  more  certificates  and  other  documents 
than  in  any  other  scripophily  event  in  the  world. 


Among  the  items  at  the  event  were:  a 1947  stock  certificate  for 
5,000  shares  of  Tucker,  an  antique  auto  maker;  a stock  certificate  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  dated  1875;  A 1918  stock  certificate  signed  by 
Charlie  Chaplin,  the  British  film  actor,  for  315  shares  of  Chaplin  Studios. 


Bidding  was  sometimes  fast,  but  auctioneer  Paul  Jung, 
a familiar  face,  managed  the  process  with  ease  and  style. 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  once  again  exhibited  artifacts 
fiom  their  collection.  Pictured  here  is  museum  executive  director 
Diane  Moore  and  museum  trustee  William  Behrens. 


Approximately  $500. 000  in  antique  stock  certificates,  bonds  and  other 
financial  memorabilia  was  bought  and  sold  during  the  three-day  event. 
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. duPont 


nniU  ? 1 UQ  (Limitone 
■ ■ ■ W | per  customer) 

* Colonel  Henry  A.  duPont  won  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  the  United  States'  highest  military  award  for  dis- 
| tinguished  gallantry  at  the  Civil  War  s Battle  of  Cedar  Creek 
“ He  headed  the  duPont  family  explosives  company's  trans- 
port division,  signing  these  W&N  Railroad  bonds  as  presi- 
dent. He  later  served  two  terms  as  US  Senator  for  Delaware 
Order  your  duPont  autographed  bond  or  send  just  $3.95  to 
cover  S&H  for  our  Free  Introductory  Offer  of  3 stocks 
current  catalog,  "Guide  to  Send  check/MO  to: 

Collecting  Stocks”  and  $3.95  *t.trb  7 

credit  coupon.  The  "Scripophily  1r  - WfK  jJtTfah  j [_ 
Price  Guide”  book  has  over  2572  Central  Avenue  | 
14,500  collector  market  values  Baldwin,  NY  1 1510  % 

isted  - the  industry  "bihle".  (516)  868-2165  (M-F: 8-5) 


TOTAL 


9 213  Order  Form 
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Introductory  Offer 

$17 

FREE 

1 

Free  ■ 

P W&N  RR  - H.A.  duPont 
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$199 
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(1  Deluxe  Framing  for  W6N  bond 

$64 

$54 

1 

^ 4 Mystery  Stocks 

$9 

$1.99 

1 

if  “Scripophily  Price  Guide"  book 

$29.95 

1 

Ea  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 

J Name 
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$3.95  1 
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Sales  Tax 
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JVrtitque  Jituck  attfr  T&anb  (Uerttfkates 

For  Sale  by  Private  Collector 

From  many  lands  and  many  times 
Automobiles  • Banks  • Mines  • Railroads  • Commerce  and  Industry 
Government  Bonds  • Eighteenth  Century  • South  Sea 


Algeria 

Canada 

Flungary 

Monte  Carlo 

South  Africa 

Argentina 

Chile 

India 

Morocco 

Spain 

Austria 

Congo 

Indochina 

Mozambique 

Sweden 

Belgium 

Egypt 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Tahiti 

Bohemia 

England 

Ivory  Coast 

Poyais 

Tunisia 

Bolivia 

France 

Japan 

Rhodesia 

Ubangi 

Brazil 

Germany 

Madagascar 

Romania 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria 

Greece 

Malay  States 

Russia 

United  States 

Cameroun 

Guinea 

Mexico 

Singapore 

of  America 

Some  in  Full  Color — Many  Rare  • Many  Highly  Decorative  and  Suitable  for  Framing 

For  details,  write  or  call: 

Robert  M.  Bridgforth,  Jr.  • 4325  87th  Avenue,  S.E.  • Mercer  Island,  Washington,  98040  • USA  • Telephone  (206)  232-4065 
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COLLECTOR’S  MAILBOX 


DePew’s  Wit 

I was  delighted  to  see  an  article  in  the  last 
issue  of  Friends  of  Financial  History  about 
Chauncey  DePew,  who  passed  on  in  1928. 

Well  before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Chauncey  M.  DePew  was  undisputably 
America’s  most  sought  after  after-dinner 
speaker.  Although  he  has  been  accused  of 
putting  more  listeners  to  sleep  than  any 
anesthesist  who  ever  lived,  at  least  one 
famous  excerpt  merits  repeating.  While 
praising  the  feats  of  intrepid  New 
Englanders,  who  helped  make  America 
great  while  they  enriched  themselves 
through  railroad  stocks,  he  opined: 

“...The  New  England  Woman  has 
been  the  Star  in  the  Van,  And  the  Spear  in 
the  Rear,  of  rhe  New  England  Man...” 

This  energetic  servant  of  the  “Robber 
Barons”  was  a huge  hulk  of  a man,  weigh- 
ing over  300  lbs.  The  New  York  Times, 
when  it  was  a newspaper,  not  an  opinion- 
shaper,  was  wont  to  visit  with  New  York 
notables  on  their  90th  birthdays  and  ran 
articles  on  them.  In  1924,  when  Chauncey 
was  90  (and  I was  six)  the  Times  sent  a 
reporter  over  to  interview  the  former  U.S. 
Senator  and  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  — and,  who,  at  the  age  of 
42,  turned  down  the  ambassadorship  to 
Japan  to  serve  Cornelius  Vanderbilt’s  inter- 
ests. The  reporter,  impressed  by  Depew’s 
height  and  girth,  must  have  wondered  to 
himself  how  a man  with  such  a paunch 
could  have  lived  so  long.  So  he  asked:  “Mr. 
DePew,  to  what  do  you  owe  your  longevi- 
ty?” “To  exercise,”  DePew  shot  back. 
What  kind  of  expercise?”  pressed  the 
reporter.  I act  as  pall  bearer  for  my  friends 
who  do  exercise”  came  the  reply. 

It  so  happens  that  from  1900  AD  until 
he  went  to  his  reward  in  1928,  Chauncey 
Mitchell  DePew  did  plenty  of  exercise  of 
this  nature.  Unlike  Grover  Whalen,  who 
ushered  in  famous  guests  to  New  York  City 
for  decades,  DePew  busily  ushered  his 
friends  to  their  final  destination. 

Paul  Sarnojf, 
New  York  City. 


Editor’s  note:  Mr.  Sarnojf  says  he  owns  a com- 
plete set  of  all  Chauncey  DePew’s  after-dinner 
orations  and  is  willing  to  share  some  choice 
excerpts  to  readers  of  Friends  via  the  Editor. 
Considering  that  March  is  Womens  History 
Month,  we  advise  timing  if  travelling  to  New 
England  with  a DePew  story  in  mind. 

Tales  From  The  Tape 

Dear  Editor, 

I was  pleased  to  read  in  the  last  issue 
of  Friends  the  article  on  the  evolution  of 
the  stock  ticker.  While  reading,  a bell  went 
off  in  the  back  of  my  mind  about  the  orig- 
inator of  the  first  “ticker”  machine,  Dr. 
S.S.  Laws.  I did  a little  digging  and  it  turns 
out  that  Dr.  Laws  was  the  president  of  my 
alma  mater  in  Missouri.  Historians  take 
note:  that  college  is  Westminster  College, 
in  Fulton,  Missouri. 

If  that  name  sounds  familiar,  it  may 
be  because  Westminster  is  where  Winston 
Churchill  gave  his  famous  speech  on  the 
perils  of  Soviet  Union  expansion  and  intro- 
duced the  phrase  “Iron  Curtain.” 

Jim  Harrod 
E.  D.  Jones  & Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Rats  and  Cats 

The  things  you  get  in  the  mail.  A friend  of  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History  has 
forwarded  us  a copy  of  a letter  from  his  col- 
lection, dated  September  30,  1936.  The 
investment  opportunity  may  be  the  cat’s 
meow  to  some,  but  we  will  “paws’’ and  await 
your  comments.  — Editor. 

Dear  Mr.  Seidel: 

We  know  that  you  are  always  interest- 
ed and  open  for  investment  propositions  in 
good,  live  businesses  and  so  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  presenting  to  you  what  you  will 
readily  see  is  the  most  wonderful  busi- 
ness and  perhaps  you  will  write  me  by 
return  mail  the  amount  of  stock  you 
wish  to  subscribe  toward  the  formation 
of  this  company. 


The  object  of  this  company  is  to 
operate  a large  “cat”  ranch  in  Southern 
Maryland  where  land  can  be  purchased 
most  reasonably  for  the  purpose.  We  shall 
start  out  with  about  a million  cats  and  each 
cat  will  average  about  twelve  kittens  a year. 
The  skins  run  from  ten  cents  each  for  the 
white  ones  and  to  seventy-five  cents  each 
for  the  better  black.  This  will  give  us 

12.000. 000  skins  a year  with  an  average 
selling  price  which  will  make  our  revenue 
about  $10,000,000  a year  gross. 

A man  can  skin  fifty  cats  a day  at 
$2.00  per  day  and  as  it  will  take  100  men 
per  day  to  operate  the  ranch  the  net  profit 
will  be  $9,800  per  day.  We  will  also  start  a 
“rat”  ranch  next  door  and  feed  the  rats  to 
the  cats.  The  rats  will  multiply,  four  times 
as  fast  as  the  cats,  therefore,  if  we  start  with 

1 .000. 000  rats  we  will  have  four  rats  daily 
for  each  cat. 

Then  we  will  feed  the  rats  on  the  car- 
casses of  the  cats  from  which  the  skins  have 
been  taken,  which  will  give  each  rat  1/4  of 
a cat,  so  you  see  the  business  will  be  self- 
acting and  automatic  all  the  way  through. 
The  cats  will  eat  the  rats  and  the  rats  will 
eat  the  cats  and  we  will  have  the  skins. 

Don’t  hesitate.  Delay  may  be  fatal. 
We  trust  you  will  appreciate  the  marvelous 
opportunity  of  getting  rich  quickly  by  giv- 
ing us  a prompt  reply. 

Yours  truly, 

U.  Gottum  & I.  Skinnum  Co. 

Washington,  D.C. 

RS.  Eventually  we  will  cross  the  cats 
with  snakes  and  they  will  skin  themselves 
once  a year  and  thus  save  the  cost  of  skin- 
ning them. 
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Freunde 

Historischer 


Wertpapiere 


38th  International 
Auction  and  Bourse 


September  30th  and 
October  1 , 1 995 

Frankfurt/Main 
Frankfurt  Marriott  Hotel 


Auction  Catalogues 
available  from 

Freunde 

Historischer 

Wertpapiere 

Am  Hogrevenkamp  4 
D-38302  Wolfenbuttel 

Tel:  49  531/281840 

Fax:  49  531/2818444 
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Enjoy  a summer  afternoon  on  the  water  aboard  the 
historic  sailing  yacht  Ventura.  Built  for  banker 
George  F.  Baker  in  1922,  Ventura  offers  the  elegance 
of  large  yacht  sailing  in  New  York  Harbor. 

A one  and  one-hall  hour  lunchtime  sail,  complete  with 
complimentary  soft  drinks  and  a cruise  past  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  Ellis  Island,  costs  only  $15. 

For  reservations,  brochure  or  information, 
call  212-786-1204. 


Business  & Financial 
Histories  & Biographies 

Out-of-print  books  selected  for 
collectors  of  financial  history  and 
scripophily.  Catalogs  issued. 
Ray  Boas,  Bookseller, 

407  Haddon  Avenue 
Haddonfield,  NJ  08033 
Tel.  (609)  795-4853 


Ken  Prag 
Paper  Americana 

• Stocks  & Bonds  • Post  Cards  • 

• Passes  • Timetables  • Etc.  • 
Catalog  plus  3 beautiful  stocks  $4.95. 
Also  buy! 

Ken  Prag,  Box  53 IFF, 
Burlingame,  CA  9401 1 
Tel.  (415)  566-6400 


A Touch  of  the  Dutch 

Come  to  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Country! 
Rolling  countryside,  horse-drawn  buggies, 
and  picturesque  covered  bridges  are  yours 
to  experience  during  your  stay  at 

THE  HISTORIC  STRASBURG  INN 

• 3 day/2  night  package 

• $285.00 

• Includes  all  tax  and  gratuities. 

2 nights  lodging,  welcome  snack  basket. 
4 breakfasts,  picnic  lunch  for  2, 

4 dinners  plus  a ride  on  the  Strasburg 
Railroad  and  an  Amish  country  tour. 

• Available  Sunday  thru  Thursday  during 
the  months  of  April  thru  October. 

For  More  Information,  call:  717-687-7691 
or  write: 

Route  896  Historic  Drive,  Strasburg,  PA  17579 


(OUltKSPOMHIVrs  \UMIh 

Friends  of  Financial  History  is  seeking 
knowledgable  collectors  to  write  reports  of 
shows  and  auctions  around  the  country. 
Articles  will  he  published  quarterly  in 
The  Collector  section  of  Friends.  Professional 
writing  experience  is  less  important  than 
knowledge  of  collecting.  Dealers  and/or  hobbyists 
are  invited.  Write  or  telephone  Patrick  Harris, 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 

26  Broadway,  Room  200,  New  York,  NY  1 0004. 
Telephone:  2 1 2/908-45 19  / Fax:  212/908-4600. 


Free!  Very  Large  LIST  of 

FINANCIAL  81  BUSINESS 
AUTOGRAPHS  Also  Buying! 
With  Stocks , Bonds  Letters 
Documents  and  Manuscripts 

Includes:  JAY  GOULD,  ROCKERFELLERS, 
Carnegie,  JIM  FISK,  DANIEL  DREW  etc.  etc. 

Please  send  a SASE  with  98  cents  postage  to 

David  M.  Beach  P.O.  Box  2026  Goldenrod,  FI.  32733 
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m&mm  THE  PRICE  OF  LIBERTY 

BTi7F~RRjrK7)7^B  The  Public  Debt  of  the  American  Revolution 

fi||7  tv  ■ by  W,ll,am  G-  Anderson,  Chairman,  Department  of  History,  Political  Science  and  Geography, 

f Suffolk  Community  College , Selden,  New  York. 

S77ie 

jfigufl  S£uMic  Q)e/(  p/t/c  T_r-  • r 

J|||j  . (mcnam  \/lct«>/t//<m  Historians  arc  keenly  aware  ol  the  importance  ot  the  bonds  and  promissory  notes 

■ issued  by  the  states  and  the  Continental  Congress  to  finance  the  American 

Revolution.  Ot  all  the  monetary  issues  in  American  history,  the  fiscal  paper  of  the 

American  Revolution  is  the  most  significant  and  widely  discussed.  Many  of'  the 
pCmeal  questions  of  the  Revolutionary  era  and  the  critical  Confederation  period 
rexohed  around  problems  of  public  finance.  While  historians  have  written  much 
HHHHHHHHHB  about  the  public  debt  controversy,  none  of  the  Revolutionary  fiscal  paper  has  ever 

before  been  illustrated  in  a scholarly  work.  Most  historians  are  not  aware  that  these 
certificates  have  survived.  On  the  other  hand,  collectors  have  prized  these  certificates  highly,  often  without  full 
knowledge  of  their  function  and  historical  significance.  Anderson’s  work  bridges  the  gap  between  the  historian  and 
the  collector.  His  carefully  researched  account  of  the  origins  and  political  controversies  surrounding  fiscal  paper  and 
the  public  debt  is  presented  in  Part  I.  An  illustrated  and  annotated  listing  of  all  certificates  known  forms  Part  II. 
The  certificates  issued  by  the  Continental  Congress  precede  those  issued  by  the  states,  resulting  in  a study  of  the 
political  economy  of  the  period  and  a valuable  illustrated  reference  catalog.  Hard  cover,  180  pages  — $35 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY 
OF  U.S.  LOANS 

1775  through  1898 

by  Gene  Hessler ; Numismatist  and  Consultant 

This  excellent  book  provides  the  reader  with  a description  of  each  of 
the  U.S.  Loans  from  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  period  through  the 
famous  and  very  beautiful  3%  Spanish  American  War  loan  of  1898. 

Details  of  the  quantities  issued  and  other  information  from  U.S.  Treasury  archives  together  with  illustrations  of  all 
the  issues  and  denominations  where  available  make  this  book  a must  for  the  serious  collector  or  researcher.  Hessler 
has  been  widely  praised  for  the  integrity  of  his  work  and  his  painstaking  attention  to  detail.  $35 
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The  bulk  of  the  state  debt  in  the  American 
Revolution  consisted  of  such  certificates, 
says  Anderson. 

Throughout  the  war,  the  states  turned 
to  their  own  citizens  for  funds.  In  New 
England,  local  town  governments  shared 
the  expenses  with  the  state  and  levied  spe- 
cific taxes.  “The  towns  in  Massachusetts 
would  often  levy  taxes  to  raise  a specified 
sum  required  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,” 
according  to  The  Price  of  Liberty.  “Since  the 
money  was  needed  immediately,  the  town 
treasurer  was  authorized  to  issue  negotiable 
treasury  notes  to  subscribers  to  a loan  ot  the 
same  amount.  When  the  taxes  were  collect- 
ed in  approximately  six  months,  the  treasur- 
er redeemed  the  notes  with  interest.  In  New 
York,  when  the  treasury  was  empty  and  the 
state  was  unable  to  borrow  money  on  its 
own  credit,  patriotic  government  officials 
borrowed  money  on  their  personal  credit 
and  forwarded  the  money  to  the  state.  The 
state  paid  the  notes  when  they  fell  due.” 

Historian  Ratchford,  in  American 
State  Debts,  found  that  almost  one  third  of 
the  states’  war  debts  were  through  volun- 
tary loans  by  citizens.  While  a full  and 
accurate  tally  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the 
13  states  is  not  known  precisely,  in  1790, 
Alexander  Hamilton  estimated  them  as  fol- 
lows: Massachusetts,  $5,226,801.29; 
Connecticut,  $1,951,173.34;  New  York, 
$1,167,575.25;  New  Jersey,  $788,680.66; 
Virginia,  $3,680,743.03;  South  Carolina, 
$5,386,232.05.  Hamilton  did  not  have 
reports  for  the  remaining  seven  states, 
including  Georgia  and  North  Carolina, 
where  post-war  records  were  still  in  near- 
total disarray.  Estimates  for  these  states  are: 
New  Hampshire,  $300,000;  Pennsylvania, 
$2,200,000;  Maryland,  $800,000;  Rhode 
Island,  510,000;  Georgia,  $950,000; 
Delaware,  $50,000. 

The  debt  was  great,  and  the  uncoor- 
dinated policies  and  practices  by  each  indi- 
vidual state,  towns,  and  private  individuals 
resulted  in  fiscal  chaos.  One  could  argue 
that  the  methods  were  successful,  as  judged 
by  the  outcome  of  the  war.  But  the  domes- 
tic impact  was  one  of  wide-spread  confu- 
sion. Dangerously,  as  the  states  struggled  to 
pay  their  bills,  a growing  political  and 
social  rift  developed  that  threatened  to  tear 
the  new  nation  apart. 


Ifilood  and 
Speculation 

The  debt  became  a heated,  divisive  issue 
due  to  speculation  in  certificates.  In 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  where  the 
farmlands  and  plantations  had  suffered 
greatly  at  the  hands  of  the  British,  a great 
many  state  certificates  had  been  issued. 
Record  keeping  was  also  poor.After  the  war 
farmers  and  soldiers  in  dire  need  of  hard 
currency  sold  their  certificates  to  mer- 
chants, large  commercial  farmers  and 
money  brokers.  “These  public  creditors 
consequently  used  their  political  power  in 
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an  attempt  to  have  the  state  honor  its  debts 
with  specie;  or  if  insufficient  specie  was 
available,  then  they  wanted  some  other 
form  of  tangible  property,  e.g.,  western 
land  or  confiscated  property,  to  be  used,” 
writes  Anderson.  “In  1785,  the  public 
creditors  achieved  a victory  when  the 
assembly  argued  this  was  necessary  and  just 
to  aid  the  state’s  veterans  while  ignoring 
the  fact  that  most  certificates  were  no 
longer  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers.” 

Similar  problems  were  experienced  in 
the  Northern  states  as  well.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  speculators  in  soldiers’  certificates 
were  subjects  of  public  scorn.  In 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  John  Brown,  a 
wealthy  merchant,  was  reputed  to  have 
been  a speculator  in  soldiers’  certificates. 
As  he  rode  a new  carriage  in  the  city  one 


day,  it  is  reported  that  a cry  of  envious 
town  people,  seeing  the  new  vehicle  and 
knowing  Brown  to  be  a speculator,  cried 
out:  “Soldiers’  blood  makes  good  varnish!” 

Not  all  blamed  the  speculators,  how- 
ever. A letter  in  the  Newport  Mercury,  a 
Rhode  Island  newspaper,  stated  another, 
also  divisive  sentiment:  “It  was  not  the  pur- 
chasers that  occasioned  [the  sale  of  the  sol- 
diers’ securities]  but  the  necessity  they  were 
under  of  selling  them.  What  would  the  sol- 
diers have  done  if  nobody  had  appeared  to 
purchase.  Would  not  their  case  have  been 
worse?  You  have  only  mistaken  the  effect 
for  the  cause.  The  people  at  large  would 
neither  provide  a fund  by  taxation  nor  the 
five  percent  impost.  Therefore  all  the  cred- 
it they  had  was  by  the  purchasers.” 

Western  Massachusetts  farmers  were 
overly  burdened  by  heavy  taxes  intended  by 
the  state  legislature  to  pay  the  state  debt. 
During  the  depression  of  1783,  many  farm- 
ers were  unable  to  pay  their  taxes  and  felt 
the  eastern  politicians,  who  dominated  state 
government  at  the  time,  had  acted  unfairly. 
By  1786  the  legislature  ordered  tax-delin- 
quent farmers  evicted.  The  farmers  rebelled, 
first  by  petition  and  then,  when  their  peti- 
tion was  ignored,  by  force.  On  August  29, 
1786  “Shay’s  Rebellion”  erupted  in  the  town 
of  Northampton  when  armed  farmers  were 
repulsed  by  state  militia. 

The  violent  sentiments  of  Shay’s 
Rebellion  were  felt  — and  feared  — 
throughout  the  nation.  In  the  wake  of  the 
rebellion,  Massachusetts  passed  a moratori- 
um on  debts,  but  the  problem  remained 
there  and  across  America. 

A Speculators’ 
Constitution 

Speculators  in  certificates  dominated  the 
securities  markets.  And,  as  persons  of 
wealth,  they  also  held  great  political  influ- 
ence. But  in  the  inflamed  aftermath  of 
Shay’s  Rebellion,  the  speculators  recog- 
nized there  was  little  hope  that  the  states 
would  redeem  their  certificates  at  full  value 
in  specie.  In  1787,  the  speculator’s  hope  — 
and  influence — turned  to  Philadelphia.  A 
new  Constitution  was  being  drafted  from 
the  original  “Articles  of  Confederation.” 
The  speculators  wanted  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  assume  the  debt  of  the  states,  and 
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their  hopes  were  realized  by  Article  IV  of 
the  Constitution  which  stated  that  "All 
Debts  contracted  and  Engagements 
entered  into,  before  the  Adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  Constitution,  as 
under  the  Confederation." 

The  state  debt  had  now  been  assumed 
by  the  national  government.  The  speculators 
had  won  a major  victory  and,  with  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  saw  the  market  price 
of  their  investments  in  certificates  rise  from  a 
range  of  10  to  15  cents  to  19  cents  on  the 
dollar.  The  price  rose  again  to  25  cents  when 
the  Constitution  was  ratified. 

The  Hamilton  Plan 

President  Washington  ordered  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  to  prepare  a report  on  the  pub- 
lic credit  for  the  House  by  January,  1790. 
Hamilton,  a brilliant  young  New  Yorker, 
devised  a complex,  sweeping  plan  that 
would  transform  the  nation  and  lay  the 
groundwork  for  America’s  capital  markets. 
His  plan  was  also  a controversial  dream 
come  true  for  the  speculators. 

Hamilton  tallied  the  federal  and  state 
debts,  and  proposed  the  national  govern- 
ment assume  this  debt  and  pay  all  present 
certificate  holders  full  value,  in  specie.  Of 
course,  this  was  far  beyond  the  means  of 
the  national  treasury,  so  he  also  proposed  a 
funding  method. 

Funding,  in  the  18th  century,  did  not 
mean  what  it  does  today.  Rather  than  sup- 
ply the  funds,  beyond  the  means  of  the 
government,  Hamilton  meant,  rather,  to 
provide  a means  for  regular  payment  of 
interest  until  the  entire  amount,  including 
the  principal,  was  reimbursed. 

Hamilton’s  plan  was  highly  complex, 
but  focused  on  the  consolidation  of  old 
debts,  then  to  exchange  them  for  new  gov- 
ernment "stocks”  as  they  were  called. 
Today,  these  issues  would  be  called  bonds. 
Public  (tax)  revenues  were  specifically 
pledged  against  the  payment  of  interest  on 
these  new  securities. 

Just  as  today’s  national  debt  causes 
heated  debate,  Hamilton’s  proposal  of  pay- 
ing debt  with  debt,  was  highly  controver- 
sial. Major  opponents  included  James 
Madison  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  This  side 


viewed  the  national  debt  as  a potential 
threat  to  personal  freedom.  The  sooner  the 
debt  was  paid  off,  by  means  of  heavy  taxa- 
tion, the  better.  They  argued  a longer-term 
funding  program  as  Hamilton  proposed 
would  require  a strong  central  government 
and  that  strength,  like  the  monarchy  they 
rebelled  against,  should  be  avoided. 

Those  favoring  the  plan  saw  advan- 
tages in  having  a public  debt  which  paid 
interest  while  the  principal  floated  over  a 
long  period.  Presenting  relatively  new  and 
sophisticated  financial  concepts,  they 
argued  that  if  such  a debt  were  managed 
properly,  financial  growth  and  stability 
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would  result  from  the  steady,  continued 
payments  by  the  government. 

The  idea  of  on-going  public  debt 
managed  by  a central  government  had 
precedent,  they  pointed  out,  and  could  be 
structured  along  the  lines  of  the  interest- 
bearing  “annuities”  system  created  by 
Parliament  in  the  late  1600s  and  later 
modified  by  Prime  Minister  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  A federal  reserve  would  be  creat- 
ed from  tax  revenues  and  used  to  make  the 
interest  payments.  As  Anderson  points  out, 
“its  real  purpose  was  not  to  pay  the  debt 
but  to  convince  the  public  that  it  would  be 
paid.”  The  result  would  be  a solvent  gov- 
ernment built  upon  credit  and  faith  in 
repayment. 

Hamilton  strongly  favored  national 
debt  and  foresaw  the  revolutionary  eco- 


nomic impact  the  system  could  yield. 
Simply,  the  these  new  instruments  of  value 
would  create  a shift  away  from  land  as  the 
primary,  traditional  source  of  wealth.  “A 
national  debt,  if  not  excessive,  will  be  to  us 
a national  blessing,”  he  wrote.  A whole 
new  system  of  establishing  wealth,  through 
documents  and  not  land,  could  be  created 
with  investment  opportunities  open  to  far 
more  people.  A more  immediate  impact  of 
funding  old  debts  via  new  debt  and  regu- 
larly-met interest  payments,  would  mean 
the  transformation  of  near  worthless  paper 
certificates.  Suddenly  the  papers  would 
have  value,  hence  viable  capital  in  the 
nation  would  exist  and  increase.  With  a 
stock,  or  real  capital  in  the  nation,  com- 
merce and  manufacturing  could  thrive. 

Hill  Passes 

On  August  4,  1790,  following  heated  debate 
and  a key,  political  compromise  that  located 
the  nation’s  capital  in  Washington  D.C.,  the 
entire  funding  bill  was  passed.  With  passage, 
the  entire  war  debt  was  assumed  by  the 
Federal  government.  Congress  then  autho- 
rized a new  loan  to  fund  the  federal  debt  as 
well  as  a separate  loan  for  the  state  debts,  cal- 
culated at  $21.5  million. 

The  bond  shown  here,  made  payable 
to  George  Washington,  is  an  example  of 
the  bonds  issued  for  assuming  the  debts  of 
the  states.  Investors  were  encouraged,  but 
not  required,  to  subscribe  to  the  1790  loan 
backing  these  documents.  Yet  almost  all 
large  creditors  did,  because  these  new 
“stocks”  were  sounder  than  the  old,  and 
interest  payments  were  guaranteed  through 
specific  taxes.  If  one  looks  closely  at  the 
Washington  bond,  the  embossed  words 
“assumed  debt”  can  be  seen. 

The  financial  problems  of  America 
were  not  extinguished  for  years  to  come.  In 
fact,  expenses  continued  to  outrun  rev- 
enues well  into  the  late  1790s,  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  seek  additional 
loans.  But  the  soundness  of  Hamilton’s 
plan,  old-debt-for-new,  backed  by  “full 
faith  and  credit”  and  the  promise  to  pay 
interest,  made  the  United  States  a credible 
entity  where  there  was  once  chaos.  And  it 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  financial 
colossus  which  was  to  become  the 
American  capital  markets,  rjjn 
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In  Case  of  Settlement,  Break  Glass 

If  an  else  fails,  make  the  bond  beautiful  and  there  can  be 
life  after  the  demise  of  a portfolio  investment  — as  a collectible. 


By  Daniel  M.  Collier,  Jr. 

The  first  large  inrernarional  re- 
organization loan  of  the  20th 
Century  took  place  in  1913  for 
China’s  foreign  debt. 

Only  two  years  earlier,  President 
William  Howard  Taft  had  pressured  the 
Imperial  Chinese  government  to  permit  a 
group  of  American  banks  (J.P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb  & Co.,  First  National 
Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York;  and  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York)  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  then  lucrative  Chinese  bond 
underwriting  trade.  At  that  time,  the  Taft 
administration  wanted  Ameri- 
can capital  to  assists  in  the 
development  of  China’s  infra- 
structure, most  particularly  the 
railroads. 

Thus,  the  American  bank- 
ing institutions,  together  with 
the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai 
Bank,  the  Banque  de  I’lndo- 
Chine  and  the  Deutsch-Asia- 
tische  Bank,  sold  six  million 
pounds  (one  pound  equaled 
$4.80  at  the  time)  of  Hukuang 
Railways  bonds  to  investors  all 
over  the  world  on  behalf  of  the 
Imperial  Chinese  government. 

How  much  the  American  bankers  of 
1911  knew  about  the  increasing  civil 
unrest  in  China,  and  the  decay  within  the 
Imperial  Chinese  government  whose  “full 
faith  and  credit”  stood  behind  the  issue,  is 
unknown.  However,  in  a small  part  this 
loan  was  responsible  for  the  increasing 
destabilization  and  subsequent  overthrow 
of  the  Manchu  dynasty  later  that  year. 

Although  the  Imperial  government 
had  been  in  a very  weak  position  for  many 
decades  prior  to  this  last  issuance  of  bonds 
on  its  behalf,  a first  lien  was  put  on  taxes 
involving  salt,  rice  and  customers  receipts 
in  several  provinces.  This  enraged  the 
Chinese  people  who  refused  to  pay  more 
taxes.  Meanwhile,  the  New  York  banks 


sold  a million  and  a half  pounds  ($7.2  mil- 
lion) of  the  Hukuang  Bonds  to  the 
American  public,  taking  a three  percent 
commission  for  their  efforts. 

Of  course,  these  bonds  went  into  default 
almost  immediately  along  with  all  the  other 
previously  issued  Imperial  Chinese  bonds. 

Having  had  their  taste  of  “Finance 
Chinese-style,”  the  American  bankers  did 
not  participate  in  the  large  five  percent  reor- 
ganization loan  in  1913.  Although  the  banks 
made  a six  percent  commission  on  the  han- 
dling of  this  loan,  it  went  into  default  by  the 
beginning  of  World  War  I.  Part  of  the  reason 
for  this  might  have  had  something  to  do 


China  had  been  a major  issuer  of 
bonds,  most  of  which  went  to  that  portion 
of  the  public  that  invested  in  the  emerging 
markets  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
20th  century.  However,  unlike  Mexico  and 
Russia,  whose  bond  issuing  ceased  with 
their  respective  revolutions,  vast  numbers 
of  bonds  were  issued  and  underwritten 
during  China’s  periods  of  economic  and 
political  instability. 

Chinas  current  government  has  never 
made  any  effort  to  come  to  terms  with  hold- 
ers of  bonds  which  were  issued  prior  to  their 
coming  to  power.  The  same  banks  or  their 
immediate  successors  have  ignored  the  exis- 
tence of  these  earlier  bonds  in 
their  rush  to  do  business  with 
China.  In  at  least  one  recent  case 
there  is  a dispute  over  the  legiti- 
macy of  a contemporary  loan  to 
a Chinese  government  entity  by 
a descendant  of  the  original 
underwriters  of  the  1911  loan. 

Although  no  Chinese  bond 
issued  prior  to  World  War  II 
t was  ever  repaid,  they  have  had  a 
| rebirth  as  collector’s  items, 
I prized  for  their  graphic  and  his- 
| toric  appeal.  Indeed,  there  are 
1 Chinese  bonds  that  are  worth 

3 
$ 

I moderate  five  figures.  Even  the 
£20  1911  Hukuang  Railways  bond 

(green),  of  which  only  150  were  issued  by 
the  American  banks,  now  commands 
upward  of  $2,000  from  collectors. 

If  anything,  the  historical  interest  in 
Chinese  bonds  indicates  that,  if  all  else  fails, 
make  the  bond  beautiful  and  there  can  be  life 
after  the  demise  of  a portfolio  investment. 

While  Chinese  bonds  are  definitely 
an  artistic  and  historic  asset  when  framed 
and  displayed  in  an  office  or  den,  one 
might  consider  placing  a notice  on  each: 
“In  Case  Of  Settlement,  Break  Glass,  raan 

Editor’s  note:  Mr.  Collier  is  a collector  and 
dealer  of  obsolete  stocks,  bonds,  documents 
and  manuscripts,  based  in  New  York. 


with  the  fact  that  of  the  £21  million  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan,  only  seven  million  pounds 
were  allegedly  received  by  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment of  that  day. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  international 
underwriters  of  1911  or  1913  really  knew 
anything  about  China  and  the  economic 
and  political  situation  of  the  decaying 
Imperial  government  that  was  succeeded 
by  an  equally  unstable  and  unsure 
Republic  of  China. 

During  this  period  of  transition,  to  the 
end  of  the  decade,  even  more  Chinese  bond 
issues  were  underwritten  by  banks  from 
Europe,  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Of 
course,  little  interest  and  none  of  the  princi- 
ple was  ever  paid  on  these  bond  issues. 
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F IS OM  T II E CO L EECT IO.\ 


Commercial  Progress 


Electric  Generation 


Manufacturing 


Industry 


The  art  of  the  engraver.  In  Keith  Hollander’s 
Scripophily — The  Art  of  Finance,  he  challenges 
those  who  criticize  the  “relatively  simple  graphic 
art”  found  in  stocks,  bonds  and  scrip. 
“Commercial  art  has  different  objectives,”  he 
writes,  “and  in  the  case  of  bonds  and  shares,  that 
objective  was  simply  to  persuade  potential 
investors  to  part  with  their  money  and  discour- 
age forgery. . . 

“It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that  the  con- 
temporary artistic  style  was  reflected  in  the  design 
of  certificates  of  that  period.  For  some  countries 
contemporary  art  was  of  paramount  importance, 


others  took  a more  pragmatic  view.  British  certifi- 
cates, for  example,  have  been  consistently  plain 
with  few  frills.  U.S.  railroad  bonds  have  concen- 
trated on  locomotive  vignettes,  whilst  others,  par- 
ticularly French  certificates  of  the  1 920s,  are  of 
clear  “art  nouveau”  derivation  and  display  a 
marked  preference  for  scantily  clad  maidens  irre- 
spective of  the  true  company  activity.” 

The  art  of  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company  also  reflected  the  spirit  and  style  of  the 
times,  and  combined  these  concepts  with  timeless 
imagery.  The  allegorically-based  vignettes  on  this 
page  reflect  an  influence  of  art  nouveau  and  art 


deco,  particularly  “Industry,”  and  effectively  com- 
bine these  relatively  modern  art  styles  with  the 
antiquity  and  timelessness  of  Greek  mythology 
Among  the  many  artists  employed  by  the 
company  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  Century 
was  the  famous  painter  Alonzo  E.  Foringer. 
(One  of  Foringer’s  best  known  images  is  of  a 
World  War  I nurse  and  a wounded  soldier  on  a 
stretcher.)  Mr.  Foringer  was  employed  by  The 
American  Bank  Note  Company  for  over  30 
years,  until  his  death  in  1948.  After  his  death, 
many  of  his  paintings  were  preserved  by  the 
company  for  later  use. 
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EXCLUSIVE  MUSEUM  OFFERINGS 


The  following  items  are  offered  for  sale  exclusively 
by  The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History. 

All  proceeds  go  toward  furthering  the  Museums  mission 
of  collection,  preservation,  and  documentation  of 
the  history  of  Americas  capital  markets. 


llroiKhvay  at  Itoivliuy  Green 

By  Kamil  Rubik,  the  widely  admired  artist  known  for  designing 
Christmas  cards  for  the  White  House.  The  scene  shows  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  U.S.  Customs  House,  location  of  the 
new  American  Indian  Museum,  and  is  available  in  a set  of 
eight  cards  or  in  a handsome,  silk  screened  limited  edition 
of  200  numbered  posters  signed  by  the  artist! 

Posters:  $350.00;  Notecards:  $13.00 


I lie  Great  Rail  Street  Game 

This  full-sized  poster  (26"  x 32")  frames  beautifully  and  is 
guaranteed  to  bring  smiles  even  to  disgruntled  investors!  The  art  is 
reproduced  from  the  original  illustration  of  an  1883  board  game. 

$49.95 


ORDER  FORM 

Quantity 

Bulls  & Bears, 

26"  x 32"  poster $49.95 

Broadway  at  Bowling  Green, 

poster,  limited  edition, 

22"  x 27" $350.00 

Broadway  at  Bowling  Green, 

notecards  (includes  shipping 

and  handling) $13.00 

The  Bixby  Letter,  notecards 

(includes  shipping  and  handling.  . $13.00 

Scripophily — The  Art  of  Finance, 

by  Keith  Hollender $29.95 

Financing  the  Civil  War, 

Educator’s  kit  (includes  shipping 

and  handling) $49.95 

Financing  the  Civil  War. 

catalogue  only  (includes 

shipping  and  handling) $14.25 

Friends  of  Financial  History, 

quarterly  magazine, 

annual  subscription $25.00 

Gift  membership  in  the  Museum 

of  American  Financial  History $50.00 


NY  Sales  Tax 


Shipping 

TOTAL 


Method  of  payment 

□ Check  □ Money  Order  Amount  enclosed  $ 

□ American  Express  □ MasterCard  □ Visa 

Card  number 

Signature Exp.  date 


Shipping  information 

Name 

Address  


City State Zip 


Mail  orders  to:  Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 

26  Broadway,  Room  200,  New  York,  NY  10004. 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Museum  of  American  Financial 
History.  Orders  may  be  faxed  to  212-908-4600.  Orders  may  be 
placed  by  telephone  by  calling  212-908-4519. 

Checks,  credit  cards,  money  orders  are  accepted. 


Shipping  and  Handling 

USA  & Terr. 

Canada 

Foreign 

Posters 

$8.95 

$10.95 

$17.90 

Books 

$4.00 

$5.00 

$7.00 

Coopers  & Lybranp 


Valuable  in  the  Boardroom 


Invaluable  in  the  trenches 


This  business  day.  Coopers  & Lybrand  will  work  with  over  400  companies 
in  the  Fortune  1 000.  And  with  more  top  i 00  international  companies 
than  any  other  professional  services  firm.  The  reason  is,  we  serve  top-level 
executives  by  making  it  our  business  to  know  their  companies  and  their 
industries  like  nobody  else.  And  because  we  know  their  companies  better; 
we're  prepared  to  put  our  knowledge  to  work.  The  simple  fact  is,  we  have 
the  expertise  to  dig  deeper  for  our  clients.  But  thatS  what  it  takes  if  you 
want  to  win  in  the  trenches.  Not  to  mention  the  boardroom. 


Coopers 

&Lybrand 


NOT  JUST  KNOWLEDGE.  KNOW  HOW.s“ 


1301  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10019  (212)  259-1000 


